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Ir was a great satisfaction to hear from 

Doris Hay last October that she hoped to keep the Personnel Journal going. It was 

a high compliment when she later invited me to become associated with the editorial 
function of this unique publication. 

Ned Hay (Doris’ late husband) and I were on the campus of Cornell Univer- 

sity together more than 45 years ago. We graduated from Sibley College of Me- 

chanical Engineering. In our separate ways for some years we each practiced engi- 


neering. Then, for both of us, the interest shifted from problems of engineering to 
problems of people, at the places where they work. 


Over the years, our paths crossed occasionally. In the early ’40s we served to- 
gether on the Personnel Advisory Council of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Then in 1946, while I was with General Foods Corporation, Ned helped 
us develop and install a pioneering project in Position Evaluation which took account 
of salaries and positions far higher than those previously included in any similar 
project. 


To my mind, Ned fulfilled the sternest specifications for professional perform- 
ance in the personnel function of executive leadership and general management. He 
stood courageously for basic principles. He practiced what he preached. In addition, 
we in personnel all owe him a debt of gratitude for having saved the Personnel Jour- 
nal from extinction and maintained it, without interruption, as the oldest monthly 
publication in the men States in the broad field of personnel administration. 


With these quite personal and perhaps even sentimental observations, it should 
not be hard to th a why I am both honored and proud to serve, without tan- 
gible compensation, as Editorial Chairman of the Personnel Journal, in association 
with Doris Hay and other fine members of the staff. 

In a different way, with a different temperament, | shall be trying occasionally 
through the editorial columns of the Journal to maintain the Hay tradition which 
has contributed so much to the contemporary uniqueness of this “ancient” publica- 
tion; a publication which served as one of my “textbooks” in the transition from 
engineering to personnel, and which I found quite practically useful during all the 
succeeding years. 

Faithfully yours, 


Tom Spates 
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Edtter to Keader:- 


A New YEar, AND A New Opportunity, 
influence one to look back as well as forward. 
What was it like back there when engineers 
Hay and Spates were preparing for a career in 
personnel administration—just before the birth 
of the Personnel Journal? 

Well, for one thing, it wasa period of severe 
depression following World War I. Unemploy- 
ment and disillusionment were the lot of hun- 
dreds of people who had joined the “welfare” 
departments of rapidly expanded war industries 
in the hope of a career in the personnel function 
of management. 

By contrast, the unemployment and wide- 
spread distress persuaded one personnel execu- 
tive to give up his job to seek answers to causes 
of industrial unrest and misery. With appropriate 
disguise, he joined the breadlines; then got 
some work as a common laborer. One result of 
this intensive and practical research was a book 
entitled “What's On the Worker's Mind?” The 
author is Whiting Williams—one of the most 
forceful advocates for sound personnel adminis- 
tration. This book, published in 1920, had a 
strong influence upon my determination to de- 
vote the rest of my life in trying to improve the 
lot of my fellow workers. It is still good and 
useful reading. Whiting Williams of Cleveland, 
now past 8o years of age, is working on his fifth 
book, to which we may look forward with en- 
thusiastic expectations. 


THE EARLY 1920's ALSO BROUGHT Us our first 
full-fledged text book—Personnel A.’ ninistra- 
tion, by Ordway Tead and Henry Metcalf. 
Tead gave us one of the very first courses in 
Personnel Administration—evenings at Colum- 
Henry Metcalf was holding 
Executive Development Seminars, devoted to 


bia University. 


human values in business, in the mid 1920's. It 
was my great privilege to be a member. They 
provided much encouragement and inspiration. 
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‘THE EARLY 1920's WERE MARKED BY INTENSIVE 
RESEARCH and the beginnings of a professional 
consciousness. The Personnel Journal was born 
in May 1922 out of some of the research. The 
National Personnel Association was formed as 
a merger of the National Association of Corpo- 
ration Training and the Industrial Relations 
The first Industrial 
Relations Section of an institution of higher 


Association of America. 


learning was established at Princeton University. 
Its annual conferences held on the campus in 
September were always helpful and stimulating. 
The Silver Bay Conferences of the Industrial 
Department of the YMCA, which I attended 
first in 1923, were a rich educational and personal 
experience. 

When, in March 1923, the American Man- 
agement Association replaced the National Per- 
sonnel Association, it carried the subtitle—-“De- 
voted Exclusively to the Consideration of the 
Human Factor in Commerce and Industry.” 

The National Industrial Co.ference Board, 
founded in 1916, had by the early 1920’s a com- 
petent staff of specialists in “industrial relations” 
whose objective reports were serving as my 
“textbooks” and forming the nucleous of my 
professional library. 


THOSE ARE SOME OF OUR BEGINNINGS; some of 
our early sources of education and inspiration. 


There are many more. There is a host of pio- 
neers to whom we all owe a debt of gratitude. 
Who remembers, for example, that a former 
president of Dartmouth College, Ernest M. 
Hopkins, was one of our pioneers? As far back 
as 1916 he contributed an article to the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science entitled: “A Functionalized Employ- 
ment Department as a Factor in Industrial Effi- 
ciency.” He was one of the founders of the 
National Association of Employment Managers. 


We have come a long way in the past forty 
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years. There are probably more personnel vice 
presidents today than there were employment 
managers in 1920. We have traditions to up- 
hold and a great heritage of which to be proud. 


SOME CONSIDERABLE MEASURE OF PROGRESS Was 
indicated by Professor Benjamin M. Selekman 
in the September-October 1958 issue of the 
Harvard Business Review when he wrote: “Let 
me repeat that, outside of church circles, I find 
nowhere so much moral ferment as among cor- 
poration executives and teachers of business.” 

There is evidence, too, of some moral fer- 
ment in at least one branch of our military serv- 
ices. The New York Times on May 18, 1958 re- 
ported the Secretary of the Navy announcing 
that “he had signed an order directing all naval 
commands to teach and enforce the principles 
of moral leadership.” The Secretary was quoted 
as explaining the essence of the program as fol- 
lows: “Each person in the naval service will be 
called on to review his own behavior, his pre- 
cepts, his example and his sense of moral respon- 
sibility.” 

Toward the end of last October, I followed 
up this announcement by the Secretary of the 
Navy with Commander Ernest R. Peterson, 
head of Navy ROTC and Associate Professor 
of Naval Science at Yale University. He gave 
me a copy of an implementing Instruction dated 


About our new Editorial Chairman: One of 
Amercia’s best-known men in the personnel field, 
Thomas G. Spates was with General Foods Cor- 
poration for 14 years as director of industrial rela- 
tions and as vice president for personnel adminis- 
tration, before joining the faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity in September 1950. He has now retired from 
business and teaching and is working on a book. 

Tom Spates was the first recipient of the Award 
of Merit which our late editor, Ned Hay, received 
last year from the New York Personnel Manage- 
ment Association. It was given in 1948 for “out- 
standing achievement in the field of personnel re- 
lations.” A year earlier Mr. Spates had been cited 
by Princeton University for “impressive contribu- 


g October 1958 which contains the statement: 
“For continued improvement of naval leader- 
ship, increased emphasis should be placed upon 
the three elements of personal example, good 
management practices, and moral responsibil- 
ity.” 

Tue Personnet Poricy STaTEMENT of Esso 
Standard Oil Company, authorized by their 
Board of Directors in September 1954, contains 
this sentence: “Considerations such as moral 
standards are receiving added emphasis in eval- 
uating potential managers.” 

These are illustrations and testimony re- 
garding personnel administration at its best. Our 
future progress will be judged largely by our 
success in upholding moral standards and hu- 
man dignity. 

There are many of us who still believe that 
compulsory unionism is a moral issue involving 
both human dignity and democracy. So it was 
quite a jolt to learn on November 5, 1958 that 
4.2 millions of our fellow citizens in six states 
did not feel strongly enough about the issue 
to support voluntary unionism proposals which 
were put before them. I'll have more to say 
about that at some later time. 


Yom Gale 


tions in the most complex areas of human organi- 
zation.” 

For 10 years before joining General Foods Mr. 
Spates had worked with Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., New York. For four years he was 
their European representative and technical adviser 
on industrial relations to the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, Switzerland. 

He served on the board of directors and execu- 
tive committee of the American Management Asso- 
ciation and was vice president of its personnel divi- 
sion for two terms. For some years he has been a 
member of the advisory committee on personnel 
management of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Many other jobs and honors have come to 
Tom Spates through the years. 





How Personal 
Can a Personnel Policy Be? 


ick THomas was white-faced when he re- 
D turned from the telephone booth. He 
shut off his lathe and called to the foreman: 
“Bob, ring me out. I’m going home. My kid 
has been hit by a car!” 

“Gee, Dick, I’m sorry! Hope it’s not too 
serious! Call back and let me know, will you?” 

Bob, the foreman, hit the time clock for 
Thomas. It was eleven o'clock. He would lose 
four and a half hours’ pay. 

It never occurred to Bob to report this situa- 
tion to the front office or to recommend that 
an exception be made so that Dick could re- 
ceive pay for the entire shift. The company’s 
policy was well known, and there were no ex- 
ceptions. 

Would it surprise you that such a company 
commands the respect of its employees and its 
union representatives and wins the reputation 
of being a “good place to work,” and a “fair” 
and “decent” employer? Conversely, that the 
company with no policy other than a desire to 
meet its employees more than half way may 
be intensely disliked? 

This paper is concerned with the enforce- 
ment of rules, regulations and contract provi- 
sions. My thesis is that a company with a 
“tough” policy—a company that never seems to 
yield an inch in the day-to-day administration of 
its labor agreement, even to the point of ap- 
pearing to ignore the individual problems and 
needs of its' employees—will be successful in 
achieving the objective of maintaining discipline 
and efficiency and winning loyalty. My query 
is, however, whether or not it is possible to adopt 
a flexible, or liberal, or “loving” policy in these 


By JoHn W. Seysoip 


Industrial Relations Consultant and Arbitrator 


Philadelphia 





In certain instances your inclination is to 
say: “Hang the rules! This case is dif- 
ferent.” But consistency in applying 
regulations—treating everybody the same, 
regardless of circumstances—is a policy 
your people can understand and accept. 
Is it possible, the author asks, to make a 
few “loving” exceptions to a generally 
rigid set of rules, and have the deal ac- 
cepted by all concerned? Y our experience- 
based thoughts pro or con will be wel- 
comed. 





areas. To what extent can you treat people as 
individuals without getting hopelessly enmeshed 
in indefensible inconsistencies and ending up 
with a reputation for being “wishy-washy,” a 
“pushover,” or an organization that plays 
favorites? 

In virtually every discharge or disciplinary 
case which comes to arbitration the contention 
is raised that the company is guilty of “discrim- 
ination.” One man is alleged to have been 
treated differently from another. Usually the 
company attempts to prove that this charge is 
not true; that all employees are in fact treated 
alike. 

Perhaps the following response may be too 
sophisticated for the union and for the employees 
to comprehend—or too risky to expose to an 
arbitrator—but the acused employer might elect 
to make his answer as follows: 

“Yes, I did discriminate! That is my re- 
sponsibility—to be discriminating. I agree to 
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treat people alike insofar as they are alike, but 
I reserve my right to treat them differently in- 
sofar as they are different, and that is precisely 
what I did in this case and for the following 
reasons.” He would then proceed to enumerate 
the considerations which influenced him in mak- 
ing his decision. 

But who is to judge how people are alike and 
how they differ, and whether the likeness or the 
differences are the more significant for the pur- 
poses at hand? Who will have the patience and 
the insight to ascertain all of the subtle facts 
which will need to be evaluated if one is to 
administer a discriminating policy? And will 
the employees and the union be capable of 
grasping these distinguishing characteristics so 
that they can detect the basic consistency in the 
company position? 


Workers APPRECIATE CONSISTENCY 


It is because consistency is so important 
that many companies, especially large ones, have 
formed the judgment that they cannot afford to 
indulge the desire to consider each situation on 
its merits, even if the results of this judgment 
seem to be on the “heartless” side. The surpris- 
ing thing is that employees can understand, and 
do not seem to resent, this kind of treatment. 
In fact, the case may be made that they actually 
prefer it. Workers in the plant in which the 
episode occurred which was described did not 
seem disturbed at the application of company 
policy to this situation, even though such a de- 
cision would be considered by some other em- 
ployers as gratuitously offensive—a case in which 
deviation from standard policy would be highly 
desirable. 

Consistency is important so that the em- 
ployee can predict the company’s certain re- 
sponse to his conduct. If I come in late I know 
I will be docked. If I am absent and fail to 
notify the company, I know I will get laid off. 
If I smoke in this particular area I am sure to 
be fired at the second offense. 

Without predictability, the entire system of 
discipline and order in the plant must of neces- 


sity break down. Not only is predictability im- 
portant to the employee, but even more so, per- 
haps, to the business agent. As one union rep- 
resentative remarked to me not long ago: “I 
hate the guts of those people over at Company 
Z. Every time I go out on a limb with my 
people and take the Company’s side in a dis- 
ciplinary matter, it reverses its position and 
leaves me with my bare face hanging out. But 
if I fight for the people, right or wrong, they 
accuse me of undermining their discipline. Un- 
fortunately, I have to take some position, but 
either way I can’t win!” 


But Can Prope Accepr FLexisiuity ? 


Most business agents, I find, will evidence 
a genuine desire to cooperate when it comes to 
the maintenance of reasonable standards of 
performance and conduct, so long as they have 
the feeling that the Company is thoroughly ob- 
jective and impartial. When this is not the 
case, they can become very formidable adver- 
saries, and rightly so. 

It is therefore very pertinent to ask how 
employees can be expected to find consistency 
and predictability in a flexible policy? If one 
employee is given time off with pay in a par- 
ticular situation, does it not become very difh- 
cult to convince others that their reasons are 
not equally acceptable? A policy that makes 
no exceptions is easy to understand. A policy 
that allows for an area of judgment is 
susceptible to attack, particularly if a dozen dif- 
ferent people are permitted to pass the judg- 
ments which determine when the exceptions are 
to be made. 

These arguments all favor inflexibility, a 
“tough” policy, a hard-and-fast adherence to 
rules. Yet one somehow rebels against the im- 
position of inflexible rules, no matter how care- 
fully conceived. Even at the risk of failing, I 
think it is worth taking some risk to attempt to 
maintain a personalized, liberal and loving 
policy in the day-to-day consideration of the 
personnel aspects of human problems. If you 
can do this without incurring ill will and creat- 
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ing jealousies or playing favorites, without sacri- 
fice of production and efficiency, and without 
transforming the personnel officer into a little 
paternalistic czar, then it may truly be said 
that you have mastered the art of industrial 
human relations. 


TuHoucutTs on a “Lovinc” Poricy 


How can we approach the formulation of 
any such liberal, loving policy? The following 
observations may be worthy of some consider- 
ation. 

1. Our objective must be to provide con- 
sistency of enforcement and predictability of 
company response. Consequently, rules and 
obligations must be clearly formulated and 
understood by all concerned. 

2. Violations or deviations cannot be ig- 
nored, even if no penalties are forthcoming. The 
Company must make the offender aware of the 
fact that it knows of the offense. 

3. Penalties (warnings, docking, disciplin- 
ary layoff, discharge) must be related to the 
offenses in such fashion that the violator can 
predict the probable area of his punishment. He 
need not be able to anticipate the precise degree 
of penalty to be meted out, but he must be able 
to judge approximately what the result will be. 

4. Within this permissible area there is 
room for personalization, based upon such 
considerations as these: 

a) Were there extenuating circumstances? 

b) Was the violation such as to indicate con- 
tempt for authority, carelessness, absent-minded- 
ness, loss of temper, etc.? 

c) How does this person respond to disci- 
pline? 

d) To what extent are there overtones of 
“test case” or “example” in the situation? Is the 
employee testing a rule? Is the company seeking 
an example? Are the motives in either situation 
pertinent? 

e) Is it feasible to share the decision (with 
respect to the degree of discipline to be imposed, 
within the permissible area) with others, espe- 
cially union representatives? 


f) Can the company establish the basis for 
differentiating this situation from others? If 
so, is it feasible for the company to expect that 
these distinguishing characteristics can be under- 
stood and appreciated either by the union officials 
or by the rank and file? 


ConsIDER PERSONALITY OF CoMPANY Too 


With the available limitations of space it is 
not possible to indicate the ways in which 
answers to the above questions can be applied in 
specific situations, but it should seem quite clear 
that if a company is to be personalized, the 
personality of the company as well as the unique 
needs of the individual will be reflected in the 
decisions reached. 

We must also consider the possibility of 
some variation in method and in the extent of 
discipline (but always within the permissible 
area, which takes into account the employee's 
expectations with respect to the company’s 
actions) from department to department. Some 
foremen may prefer a greater degree of inflex- 
ibility than others; they may get better results by 
administering what, for them, is a policy con- 
sistent with their philosophy and personality. 

The creative personnel or industrial relations 
man may find it possible, again within narrow 
limits, to permit this individualization to occur. 
The foreman who intercedes for his worker is 
risking something of himself in this process, and 
so is the business agent! If there is sufficient re- 
gard (or love) flowing from the foreman or 
agent to the employee, this sort of calculated 
risk should perhaps be encouraged, especially if 
the employee himself is aware of the obligation 
he thereby incurs. 

While I do not criticize those who will con- 
tinue to maintain an inflexible policy, I believe 
we may find it profitable to explore further the 
implications of a personal rather than an im- 
personal personnel policy. I suspect that, in the 
long run, it may prove to have all of the advan- 
tages of the latter, and a good many more 
besides! 





6 Merit Rating Systems 


ERIT rating is simply a systematic way for 

a supervisor to record his judgment 
about the job-performance of an employee. It 
is new only in the sense that it involves a record 
of the judgment made. Unrecorded ratings of 
employees by supervisors have been made ever 
since one man worked for another. And these 
unrecorded judgments have often played an im- 
portant part in the future of the man rated. 

Before discussing merit rating methods and 
their value, let us consider very briefly some 
of the basic purposes that ratings are intended 
to serve. First, they are used to identify men for 
promotion or wage increases. In one instance, 
rated merit was given a weight of 20°, among 
several factors. Sometimes a second purpose is 
to identify men who can be transferred to other 
jobs advantageously. A third often is to show in 
what directions an employee can improve or 
“develop” himself; the resulting counseling in- 
terview helps the man see what he can do to 
better his performance. A fourth purpose is to 
check on the effectiveness of employment selec- 
tion tests; people may be tested when hired, and 
merit rating used later to see how well the tests 
predicted their actual performance. A fifth sel- 
dom used purpose is to identify men for layoff, 
where seniority is not the sole criterion. 

With these five possible purposes of merit 
rating in mind, let us take a look at some of the 
basic types of merit rating plans. As we look at 
the different plans, it will be apparent that some 
work much better than others in accomplishing 
the different purposes. This is understandable 
because the different plans were developed by 


This article is adapted from an address at the Hughes 
Tucson (Arizona) Management Club. 


By JosepH TIFFIN 
Professor of Industrial Psychology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 





Some managers jump into merit rating 
without much thought of what they ex- 
pect it to do for them. Only after de- 
ciding what you want from merit rating 
are you prepared to pick a rating method. 
The author discusses six methods, in- 
cluding a Critical Incidents system which 
you may like if your purpose is to improve 
employee performance. 





different men or companies, each having one 
particular purpose more or less in mind when 
the plan was developed or installed. I say “more 
or less in mind” because far too many rating 
plans have been installed without much, if any, 
careful consideration by top management of the 
particular results they expect the plan to accom- 
plish. 

All rating plans seem to fall into one of six 
categories. The most widely used makes use of 
a graphic rating scale on several different em- 
ployee characteristics. The employee is rated by 
his supervisor separately on each factor. The 
factors vary from company to company, depend- 
ing on what characteristics the management of 
the company feels are most important. When 
18 different chart-forms were gathered from 18 
companies using this kind of plan, a total of 
35 different characteristics were included. One 
company was rating on 21 characteristics. 


Tue “Haro” Errecr 1n RatiInc 


In using a graphic chart system, it is custom- 
ary to add the ratings given to each man on 
all of the traits used. This results in a single 
overall rating for the man in question. Several 
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weaknesses of the method have been discovered 
by statistical analysis of many installations of 
this type. One of these weaknesses centers 
around what has been called the “halo” effect— 
the tendency of a rater to rate a man high or 
low in every respect because he knows (or 
thinks) the man is high or low in one partic- 
ular respect. The result of the “halo” effect is 
that ratings on ten or twelve different traits do 
not actually result in ten or twelve different 
ratings at all—but simply ten or twelve repeti- 
tions of essentially one rating of the man. 


Consiper Raters’ TENDENCIES 


Another weakness of this method is that a 
rater’s tendency may result in placing all of the 
men that he rates very high on the scales, if he 
is a lenient rater, or he may place all of the men 
he rates very low if he is a “hard-boiled” rater. 
Thus, when the ratings of different men are 
being compared, the raters’ tendencies must be 
considered. 

Aside from raters’ tendencies, it is often 
found that most men on fairly Aighevel jobs 
are rated higher than most men on other fairly 
low-level jobs. Other variables which may have 
a systematic influence are such things as the 
department in which the men are working, and 
the service or age of the employees. The extent 
to which such variables are influencing the rat- 
ings should be determined and allowances made 
for them when ratings of this sort are used for 
any purpose. 

One steel company with which the writer 
has had contact for some time has had a plan 
of this sort in operation for over 15 years. Cor- 
rections are made for raters’ tendencies by de- 
termining the average rating given by each 
supervisor to all of the men he rates. If this 
average turns out to be 65, five points are added 
to each of the ratings this rater has made, thus 
putting his average rating at 70. If another 
supervisor turns in ratings on his men that aver- 
age out to 75, five points are subtracted from 
each of the ratings this rater has made, thus 
giving his ratings also an average of 70. The 


ratings turned in by every supervisor are cor- 
rected in this way. Since swing shifts are used, 
every man is independently rated by at least 
three and often by as many as six different 
supervisors. 

A second basic method of rating is the simple 
process of having each supervisor rank from 
highest to lowest all of the men reporting to 
him. This is ordinarily done on the basis of over- 
all job performance, though if desired it can be 
done by each supervisor several different times 
on characteristics that are considered by the com- 
pany to be important. 


EmpLoyee CoMPARISON RATING 


A third method of rating is called the em- 
ployee comparison system. With this plan, all 
employees reporting to a given supervisor are 
arranged into pairs, each man being paired with 
every other one. The pairs of names are as- 
sembled into a small booklet and the supervisor 
goes through the booklet, looks at each pair of 
names, and checks the man in each pair who 
is better in over-all job performance. If more 
than 25 men are to be rated by one supervisor, 
this method becomes unwieldy because of the 
excessive number of pairs he must go over. With 


N (N-1) 
2 


N men, the number of pairs is equal to 


Thus with 25 men to be rated, the number of 
pairs is 300. While even this number might 
seem excessive, a supervisor can go through 
go%, of the pairs very rapidly and check one 
or the other in a second or two. The average 
supervisor can check 300 pairs of names in not 
over I5 minutes. 

Time and time again this method of rating 
has shown greater agreement between different 
supervisors rating the same men than any other 
rating system we have used. However, the uses 
that may be made of such ratings are very 
limited. Obviously, they cannot be used for pro- 
motional purposes because the system does not 
show a man rated low why he was rated low. 
For the same reason, it cannot be used for 
counseling, employee improvement, transfer, 
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and certainly not for layoff. These facts limit the 
usefulness of this method to checking on the 
value of employee selection procedures. For this 
purpose, it has been found to be highly satis- 


factory. 


THE Forcep DistrisuTION SysTEM 


A fourth method is known as the forced dis- 
tribution system. Here again the raters rate the 
men on over-all job performance. With this 
method the name of each man reporting to a 
supervisor is typed on a 3” x 5” card. The rater 
is then asked to stack all cards into one of five 
piles which are labeled Low, Low Average, 
Average, High Average, and High. He is fur- 
ther requested to follow as well as he can a 
distribution of the cards into the five piles so 
that 10°%4 of the men are rated low, 20°4 low 
average, 40°, average, 20% high average, and 
10% high. He thus forces the distribution and 
avoids piling up most men at the high or the 
low end of the scale. This method also shows 
quite high agreement when different raters rate 
the same group of men. 

The above four methods were all fairly well 
developed prior to World War II. Because of 
the obvious limitations of each, the military 
during the war set out to develop some newer 
and, it was hoped, better methods. This military 
research went in two directions. The Army set 
up a research program under the direction of 
Col. M. W. Richardson. Richardson and his co- 
workers developed what came to be known as 
the forced-choice method of rating. Do not con- 
fuse the phrase forced-choice with forced distri- 
bution. 

Tue Forcep Cuorce MetHop 


The forced-choice method requires a very great 
deal of preliminary work in developing the scale. 
This work involves finding many pairs of state- 
ments about job performance of men, the mem- 
bers of each pair of statements expressing equally 
favorable or equally unfavorable things about a 
man, but only one of the statements in each pair 
actually differentiating between the men known 
to differ in job performance. The statements are 


then printed on the rating form in groups of 
four—two of the four statements are favorable 
(and equally favorable) and the remaining two 
are unfavorable (and equally unfavorable). The 
rater is asked to check two of the four state- 
ments—the one most and the one that least de- 
scribes the man being rated. 

The idea behind this plan is that a rater at- 
tempting (consciously or unconsciously) to rate 
a man higher than the man’s true worth has no 
way to decide which of the favorable alternatives 
to check. Since only the previously determined 
discriminating statements are scored, and since 
the difference between these and the other 
favorable statements is not apparent, it was 
found to be far more difficult for a rater to bias 
his results than could be done with other types 
of rating plans. 

However the plan never got very far in actual 
operation, probably for three reasons: 1. It is 
very expensive to construct. 2. The name of the 
scale, Forced-Choice, turned out to be a red flag 
to the officers who were asked to use the scale. 
3. It was impossible to keep the keys secret. 


CriticaL INcIDENTs Ratinc SysTEM 


The last method I should like to discuss also 
had its origin during the war as a part of the 
personnel research activities of the Air Force. 
This plan is known as the Critical Incidents Rat- 
ing System. It was developed primarily under the 
direction of Col. John Flanagan. The plan con- 
sists of determining from extensive interviews 
with officers on the job, things actually observed 
by them of flyers doing or failing to do some- 
thing that was critical to the success or failure of 
a mission. Once such a list of critical incidents 


had been compiled, the supervising officers were 


asked to watch for these and similar instances of 
such critical incidents in the behavior of the men 
under their command. 

The rating of a man is then made from a com- 
pilation of such incidents that have been noted 
and recorded about his job performance. If a 
considerable number of Good Critical Incidents 
has been noted about a man during a given 
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period on the job and few negative critical in- 
cidents have been observed, the man’s rating 
would be high. Conversely, if most of the in- 
cidents noted about a man have been negative, 
his rating would be low. 

An obvious strength of the critical incidents 
method of rating is that the rating is based upon 
things actually observed, rather than upon what- 
ever the rater happens to remember when he 
makes the rating by some other method. And it 
is a part of this method that the incident be re- 
corded when observed, and discussed with the 
man at the time of recording. If this is done, 
and some action based on the rating is taken at 
a later time, there is far less likelihood of the 
man feeling that he has been dealt with unfairly. 

Several industrial installations of critical inci- 
dents rating plans have been made. The use of 
the plan in these installations is essentially lim- 
ited to employee improvement and bettering the 
relationship between worker and_ supervisor, 
rather than for any of the other purposes men- 
tioned earlier. 


How Sevecr Merit Ratinc Pian? 


Now that we have considered some five basic 
purposes that merit rating has at times been ex- 
pected to serve, and have looked at six different 
types of merit rating plans, the obvious question 
is which method should be used. First, decide 
what is paramount. Taking a fairly simple pur- 
pose first, if your main object is to set up a mea- 
sure of job performance for the purpose of check- 
ing on the adequacy of your employment meth- 
ods, the employee comparison system is the 
method you should use. When checking on em- 
ployment methods is your basic purpose, you 
don’t need to explain ratings to the men rated. 
In fact, the men don’t ever need to know they 
have been rated. 

If your basic purpose is promotion or transfer, 
I recommend a chart system supplemented by a 
plan for recording critical incidents. Ratings 
with the chart should be made independently by 
at least three different raters, the ratings made 
by each should be corrected for raters’ tendencies, 


and the average corrected rating of each em- 
ployee should then be computed. But critical 
incidents of on-the-job behavior should also be 
noted and recorded. Then when action regard- 
ing an employee is taken on the basis of his 
average corrected rating, records of critical inci- 
dents will be available to justify the action taken. 

This combination of methods is exactly what 
is now being used at the steel company men- 
tioned earlier. When the critical incidents phase 
was inaugurated about two years ago, supervi- 
sors were asked to mention actual things they 
had seen men do or fail to do that were critical 
to job success in the mill. The supervisors sup- 
plied past incidents they had observed under 
each of the major categories that appear on the 
Merit Rating Chart. 


EXAMPLES OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS 


Under Accuracy of Work they mentioned as 
favorable incidents such things as: 1. Applied 
job knowledge on new or difficult work; 2. Pro- 
duced good product under adverse conditions. 

Under this same category, they mentioned as 
unfavorable incidents such things as: 1. Failed to 
check and inspect work; 2. Failed to follow in- 
structions; 3. Failed to use proper tools or ma- 
chinery. 

Under the category Quality of Work, the 
supervisors mentioned such favorable incidents 
as: 1. Found a better way of doing the job; 2. 
Maintained high production under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Under the category they mentioned such un- 
favorable incidents as: 1. Planned work poor- 
ly; 2. Failed to instruct crew correctly. 

In a series of supervisory conferences, typical 
good and bad incidents under each of the ten 
characteristics used on the chart were mentioned. 
These incident descriptions were edited, dupli- 
cations removed, and printed on sheets under 
the ten categories for distribution to all foremen 
in the mill. From that time on, foremen began 
noting and recording critical incidents’ of on- 
the-job behavior. ‘These records have been 
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Memo on Communications 


NE of the most visible manifestations of 

man’s intellectual superiority over other 
animals is his ability to communicate. Great 
improvements in communications such as the 
printing press, the wireless, the telephone, etc., 
have had a far greater effect on the history of 
nations than battles and wars. 

The world grows smaller each day through 
the magic of electronics, and yet people working 
in the same building for the same company are 
often strangers! Such generalities serve merely 
as an introduction to our specific subject: good 
industrial communications. 


One-Way CoMMUNICATIONS 


First, let’s look at some rather standard means 
of communication—good, but one-way. (Note: 
the need for communication of all types is great 
—most methods of getting information out 
quickly and accurately are necessarily one-way). 


A. The Memo 


The quickest, most direct line of written 
communication is the memo. It will undoubt- 
edly continue to play its important part in the 
overall communication picture. Chief weak- 
ness is that you can’t be sure when, how, or if 
it’s read. For example, in one large organiza- 
tion I know, it is customary to send memos only 
to division heads, and then let these people pass 
on the information to their department heads, 
who in turn pass it on to their section chiefs, 
etc. This awkward system results in many 
communication roadblocks as various people in 
the chain, through accident or design, execute 
their own censorship. The section heads, for 
example, not to mention the employees, could 
be working on the moon for all they learn of 
some of the organization’s doings. 


By JoHn J. KeocH 
John J. Keogh Associates 
New Haven, Connecticut 





Have you checked your communications 
system lately? Things might go wrong, 
the author says, even with such a simple 
and direct medium as the memo. As for 
the handsome slick-paper company maga- 
zine and certain other one- and two-way 
mediums—well, perhaps we'd better duck 
by saying that disagreement is permitted. 





This weakness can be largely overcome by 
establishing the control of information where it 
belongs; at the top managerial level. A series of 
distribution files may be kept, and appropriate- 
ly coded. Thus, for coded “Class A”, a memo 
would go out to all supervisors directly—division 
chief, department heads, section chiefs, and sub- 
section heads alike. This would give almost in- 
stant distribution to information you want in 
general knowledge. For other types of subject 
matter, which might be of little interest except 
to those in a specific group, you would have 
different coding. A single addressograph file, 
properly flagged, could be maintained by a secre- 
tary or operator with a minimum of trouble. 


B. Bulletin Boards 


Well kept bulletin boards in properly 
picked locations are a quick and inexpensive 
method of direct communication. The boards 
should be changed daily, and all “stale” news 
removed. A blank board is far, far better than 
one cluttered up with last month’s bowling score. 
During my apprenticeship in personnel adminis- 
tration, I had charge of about a dozen of these 
boards. I enjoyed keeping them attractive and 
interesting, and it made me feel really impor- 
tant to have groups of employees gather around 
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the boards even as I was putting up the notices. 
I've never lost my respect for this method of 
communication, and when passing through 
some plants where I see them used as tack-on 
wastebaskets, I think of what a good manage- 
ment ally is being neglected; probably because 


it’s so uncomplicated. 


C. House Publications 


William Whyte, Fortune Magazine editor, 
was among the first in the land to raise serious 
doubts about the effectiveness of so-called “house 
publications.” His famous article, “Is Anybody 
Listening,” has been quoted so much as to need 
little repetition. As a result of such thinking, 
and forced by the recession to take a hard look 
at costs, many a firm discontinued its expensive 
magazine-type monthly publication in favor of 
an inexpensive, weekly news letter which gives 
up-to-the-minute news at a fraction of the cost. 

I feel the days of the slick, expensive, hard- 
to-put-together house magazine are numbered. 
It smacks of paternalism and “canned Chau- 
vinism.” Most important of all, because of the 
time lag between its inception and distribution 
of “news” it loses much of its effectiveness and 
interest. The weekly news letter is easy to write, 
print, and distribute. It’s current. Best bet. 


D. General Meetings 


Sometimes when the occasion is considered 
important enough a general meeting of all su- 
pervisors is called in a large room, hall or what- 
ever is available. Then the chief executive gives 
a message to the assembly. 

This type of meeting obviously consumes 
the highest-paid time on the payroll. Not only 
that; it can easily be a bust, or even a boom- 
erang. It fails completely, in most cases, as 
effective two-way communication (which is why 
it is listed with the other one-way styles in this 
article). When that august person, the Chief, 
in full war feathers, looks into the polite faces of 
his trusted lieutenants and says, “Any ques- 
tions?” the usual response is a deafening silence. 
There is something about the atmosphere at 


such a meeting that just shuts men up. Even 
worse than the silence is to have an over-anxious 
extrovert drag out the session with a one-man 
show. I’ve talked to company presidents, whom 
I consider tops as speakers, who dread this sort 
of meeting most of all. 

There are times, however, when such a 
general meeting would be useful: To emphasize 
perhaps, the gravity of a particular situation; or 
to insure that vital information reaches all con- 
cerned at the same time in the same way. When 
you do use such a meeting, plan it well. Keep 
it moving swiftly and in control. Be prepared 
for the silence or the extrovert, and handle 
either promptly. 

Two-Way CoMMUNICATIONS 


Up until now we have been talking about 
one-way communication mediums commonly 
used in most business organizations. Now we 
will go into two-way communication vehicles, 
distinguished most of all by their lack of use. 


A. Suggestion Systems 


We'll start off with the two-way communica- 
tion system most widely used; this is, of course, 
the suggestion system. The idea of the sugges- 
tion system is a fine one. In principle, it in- 
corporates the brain-power of an entire organ- 
zation at equitable rates, and provides a direct 


channel of communication from each employee 


to top management. 

Any management that implements a sug- 
gestion system and doesn’t think it will also be 
used as an instrument for airing gripes, is not 
thinking realistically. What's more, if this same 
management doesn’t realize the benefits of hav- 
ing such gripes aired, they’re missing the boat 
again. 

Suggestion systems do not lack for critics. 
I've talked with men whose opinions I respect 
who regret the day they put it into their plants. 
It’s like having a tiger by the tail; they don’t 
like what it’s doing to them, but are afraid to 
let go. In defense of suggestion systems, I have 
to say here that these are largely men who were 
never really sold on such a communication vehi- 
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cle in the first place. As a matter of fact they 
are surprised to hear it referred to as communi- 
cations—they think of it strictly as a methods or 
research project. That it also has strong human 
engineering implications soon becomes apparent 
to them, and they are annoyed and confused by 
this. 

This brings us to our first constructive com- 
ment on suggestion systems: Don’t put one in 
until you have made a thorough study of the 
positive and negative effects; are convinced that 
it will be a good thing for you, and are willing 
to spend the time and money (same thing) that 
will make it work effectively. 

A suggestion system that is properly en- 
dorsed, adequately administered, and equitably 
rewarded is a fine management tool—both for 
ideas, and communication. A suggestion sys- 
tem that lacks any or all of these things is much 
worse than no suggestion system at all. In fact, 
print that warning in large letters where your 
management and particularly your system ad- 
ministrator can see it—“A poorly run suggestion 
system is much worse than no suggestion system 
at all.” 


B. Grievance System 


In unionized companies this is arranged, 
of course, by contract. Salary employees, though 
not usually included in the union bargaining, 
are usually given a grievance procedure of their 
own. Any organization, unionized or not, ought, 
for its own self-protection, to have an adequate 
grievance system: a formalized method of going 
outside the normal chain of command for a 
hearing on a real or alleged grievance. 

Such a system is not only jurisdictionally 
fair to your employees, but is a good escape 
valve, and can help detect trouble spots in your 
organization. 


C. Staff Conferences 


More time is spent in staff conferences in 
modern business than, perhaps, in any other 
single business pursuit. And yet this group 
communication method is fully exploited in 
only a small fraction of the businesses I have 


known. The Connecticut Blue Cross, operating 
on the smallest percentage cost basis of any Blue 
Cross plan in the country, has an excellent staff 
conference system. Friday morning, every Fri- 
day, is staff conference day at Connecticut Blue 
Cross. At 9 A.M. it’s a staff meeting for all 
department heads with the comptroller and the 
personnel director. Here, with a written record 
kept, are discussed the problems and develop- 
ments of the past week. In a small, informal 
group setting with men who know each other 
well, there is a free exchange of information. 

At the conclusion of the meeting (usually 
about one hour), the department heads trot back 
to their respective departments where they hold 
a departmental meeting and pass on pertinent 
information which they have gleaned from the 
meeting they have just attended. They also hold 
a free question and answer session, record in 
writing the entire meeting, and pass the minutes 
on to the comptroller. In the meantime the 
comptroller and personnel director have been 
meeting with top management (general man- 
ager, assistant general manager and director of 
enrollment) and passing on their information 
from their previous meeting. They also have 
the written minutes of all of last week’s depart- 
ment meetings to find answers to the questions 
that have been asked. 

Thus, in a space of about two hours, a com- 
plete face-to-face exchange has taken place from 
top to bottom in the organization. The results 
are apparent: I have never met a better in- 
formed group than the Connecticut Blue Cross 
employees. Their overall good record in all 
other fields may or may not be a result of this 
communication, but that good communication 
is a strong contributing factor I have no doubt. 

This method could be worked profitably 
in most organizations. I’m surprised that so 
few try it. 


D. Grapevine 


There is a system of communication that is 
faithfully at work in every organization of more 
than two people—the grapevine. In places where 
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formal communication is the least—it is the 
most. It can be surprisingly accurate, or mali- 
ciously inaccurate. It can be replaced only by 


superior communications. It can also, perhaps 
dangerously, be put to use in a constructive 
manner by the “planting” of information you 
want disseminated with individuals you know 
are “chief drum beaters” on the grapevine sys- 
tem. You'll never be able to eliminate it com- 
pletely, but you can easily render it impotent by 


sincere, formal communications. 


E. Attitude Surveys 


The Attitude Survey should not be routine- 
ly built into a communication system—as a mat- 
ter of fact, its effectiveness would be seriously 
diminished by such regularity—but as an infre- 
quent audit of how you're doing, it has con- 
siderable value. Such a survey can be done 


internally, or by an outside consultant. It is 
said that an outside consultant brings greater 
objectivity to such a survey. Be that as it may, 
you ought to see yourself as your employees 
see you once in a while. It may be a very 
sobering experience. 

Communications, as I see it, properly be- 
long in the province of the personnel director. 
If the company can afford a public relations di- 
rector, too, so much the better. But he, too, 
should report to the personnel director. 

If an outside consultant is used in this field, 
as is sometimes the case, he also should report 
to and work with the personnel director. The 
human engineering function by its very scope 
has been too widely divided of late. It is time 
that all the reins of all its elements be placed 
in the hands of its proper executive, the per- 
sonnel director. 
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Turnover Cut 4 by 7-Step Program 


X J HEN jobs were at a premium and unem- 

ployment prevalent, workers were natur- 
ally more hesitant about leaving their employers. 
As the labor market tightens up, however, turn- 
over percentages will begin to move upward 
again unless steps are taken to prevent this re- 
currence. 

Unless you are one of those who justify 
turnover asa healthy stimulant you undoubtedly 
consider cost the main reason to fight turnover. 
Unfortunately, no set formula czn be expressed 
for the computation of personnel turnover costs, 
because of varying cost criteria within each in- 
dustry and business. An individual employer 
can, however, arrive at an approximation simply 
by computing the cost of each step required to 
place the new employee on the productive roll. 

Typical examples of such cost elements 
might be: 

1. The Help Wanted ads placed in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc. designed to bring job appli- 
cants into the office. 

The time required of each interviewer to 
select the applicant(s) considered to be best 
qualified. 
The physical examination to determine 
whether the applicant meets the firm’s re- 
quired standards. 
The office materials used to process in the 
new employee. 
The time required of each individual who 
aids in training and orienting the new em- 
ployee. 
The overtime worked by other employees 
until the replacement becomes productive and 
is able to carry his share of the work load. 

. The non-productive time necessarily spent 
by the new employee while he learns his job. 

Here is an actual campaign which was car- 
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Did you ever show prospective employees 
around the plant before hiring them? The 
author did—and found that 30%, who 
might have been early “quits,” decided 
then and there not to sign up. This was 
part 3 in a 7-step procedure which was 
highly successful in reducing the com- 
pany’s turnover rate. The reported proj- 
ect concerns a company where he was 
employed previously. 





ried out by one industrial firm. Management 
went on the offensive with a program that re- 
duced annual plant personnel turnover by more 
than 30%. 

Prior to 1954, no records were kept on per- 
sonnel turnover. As personnel services were 
improved and expanded, a turnover reporting 
system was established. Percentage of turnover 
was computed monthly as well as cumulatively 
to reveal turnover to date at any given month. 
In this manner, for example, the cumulative 
turnover figure for December would show the 
per cent of personnel turnover for that year. A 
new cumulative record would then commence 
in January for the following year. 


Turnover Rists To Atmosr 40% 


Turnover was observed and recorded through- 
out 1954. The December summary showed 
that cumulative turnover for the year had been 
23.10 per cent. This represented an average 
monthly turnover of 1.93 per cent. Having no 
previous figures which could be used for com- 
parison, and appearing to be in line with the 
industry in general, management did not take 
any major steps to reduce the turnover rate. 
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Through expansion activities in 1955, the 
total plant personnel force increased approxi- 
mately 20%. Correspondingly, the cumulative 
annual turnover figure rose to 39.44 per cent. 
It would appear, with an increase of 1.32 per 
cent a month from the preceding year, that im- 
mediate steps would have been taken by man- 
agement to control turnover. However, man- 
agement attributed the resultant rise to the in- 
crease in personnel, and assumed that the situa- 
tion would correct itself when the plant’s per- 
sonnel needs became more stabilized. 

Management’s apparent indifference toward 
turnover continued throughout 1956. The per- 
sonnel force reached its peak by mid-year but 
turnover percentages continued to rise. Realizing 
that expansion apparently had not been respon- 
sible for increasing turnover, management took 
steps to determine the real cause and a solution. 

A review of the terminations file soon made 
it apparent that the majority of employees who 
had left the firm had done so voluntarily, and 
after a relatively short time. It was also dis- 
covered that most of these had been working 
in unskilled classifications in the production de- 
partment at the time of termination. 

In addition to these “voluntary quits” in the 
unskilled group, there was a relatively large 
number of foreman-initiated terminations—the 
majority of these workers having been dropped 
during their probationary period. 

This study disclosed which employee groups 
should be stabilized if a marked reduction in 
personnel turnover were to result. 


Sreps TAKEN To Repuce TURNOVER 


During the first few weeks in 1957 the 
program was developed which, by the end of 
the year, had reduced turnover by 32.45 per 
cent as compared to 1956. This success was 
attributed to the following controls and results: 

1. A weighted application blank was de- 
veloped which gave special credit for certain 
traits found to be conducive to stabilized em- 
ployment. 

This eliminated many applicants who 


would have voluntarily left the job had 
they been hired. 

2. Unfavorable working conditions such 
as heat, heavy duties, rotating shifts, etc., were 
emphasized in the initial interview. 

Applicants became aware of what would 
be expected of them, should they accept 
the job. 

3. All qualified applicants were given a 
plant tour during which they observed incum- 
bents performing required job duties. 

Approximately 30°/, of all applicants elim- 
inated themselves from further considera- 
tion. 

4. A general foreman was asked to be 
present at each final interview to select the 
personnel for his department. Each of these 
applicants had previously been screened by the 
employment manager. 

‘The foreman felt a greater responsibility 

toward helping the employee become a 
successful worker. Foreman-initiated term- 
inations decreased substantially. 

5. All new hires were given an_ initial 
orientation explaining certain aspects of their 
prospective jobs, plant policies, safety rules, etc. 

Each new employee felt more secure in 
the complete knowledge of what was ahead 
for him on his new job. 

6. A  mid-probationary orientation was 
scheduled on company time for all new plant 
employees. At this meeting employees were 
encouraged to discuss problems relative to their 
jobs and to ask questions. 

Employees felt that the company was in- 
terested in their job satisfaction and were 
more content to continue on the job. 

7. An exit-interview program was initiated. 
Information from these interviews resulted 
in the improvement of certain conditions 
which had formerly tended to jeopardize 
good employee relations. 

At present, this program is being used with 

a high degree of success in full realization of 
the currently less rigid employment market. 
(Continued on page 300) 





Morale and the Training Program 


HAT is morale? Webster’s Collegiate 

defines it as “a condition as affected by, 
or dependent upon, such moral factors as zeal, 
spirit, hope, confidence, etc.” Ordway Tead in 
“Human Nature and Management” says it is 
“that attitude which results from the mobiliza- 
tion of energy, interest and initiative in the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of a group’s (or individual’s) 
purposes.” 

These purposes, at the start, are related 
almost entirely to the individual’s personal 
values. However, from a business point of view 
employee morale of this kind is not sufficient 
and will not result in the maximum fulfillment 
of the organization’s primary business objective 
of providing services to the public. 

Therefore, it is necessary for business or- 
ganizations to integrate the purposes of the 
employees with those of the company. The 
employees and groups comprising an organiza- 
tion must be made to believe that by subordi- 
nating their personal objectives to the company’s 
objectives they will, at some future time, gain 
the same or other desired values in greater 
amount. 

The training program for new employees is 
the first step in creating this integrated morale 
attitude. Since first impressions are usually very 
influential and long lasting, it is quite possible 
that this is the most important step. 

The students participating in a company’s 
training program are usually fresh out of col- 
lege and beginning their first experience in full- 
time industrial employment. The company has 
undoubtedly made a stimulating impression 
during its recruiting campaign; otherwise, it 
would not have been able to attract the students 
into its employee ranks. The assumption can 


By Daviw L. Tusss 
Sales Engineer 
The Foxboro Company, Buffalo 





Having participated in at least four 
training programs, (see “About the Au- 
thors” ) the writer feels qualified to make 
a few suggestions from the trainee point 
of view. Boredom, he thinks, hurts the 
students’ morale most of all. Keep them 
mentally active; give them tasks and re- 
sponsibilities; help them find something 
interesting to do after hours. 





be made that the trainees’ morale, at the outset, 
is at a peak. The task of the training program 
is to modify this high personal morale and weld 
it into the desired company attitude so necessary 
for the future well-being of the organization. 


MAKE TRAINEES Feet At Home 


Morale training can actually begin before 
employment commences. Students usually ar- 
rive in town on the eve of the first day of in- 
struction. By having one or more former stu- 
dents meet them at the hotel with a hearty wel- 
come, the students are quickly made to feel at 
home and at ease. They have the opportunity 
to ask a multitude of questions and thus relieve 
themselves of some of the anxiety as to what is 
in store for them during the weeks or months 
to follow. 

This one gesture may possibly eliminate any 
doubts which some of the students have as to 
whether or not they have made the right de- 
cision in accepting this job offer, and thereby 
put them in a healthy frame of mind for the 
task that is ahead of them. 

As soon as possible, inform the students 
about the workings of the program—what is 
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expected of the students, what the nature of the 
assignments will be, when the program termi- 
nates, and so on. Not knowing this may cause 
undue anxiety and tension. Tension can retard 
the latent learning and application abilities. 


Ler THem Know Wuat To Expect 


The primary object of any training program 
is to bridge the gap between theory and practice. 
The trainee begins the program with a well- 
grounded knowledge of the principles involved 
in his particular field of endeavor, whether it 
be engineering, accounting, marketing, or some 
other. The training program must instruct the 
students in the practical application of these 
principles to the requirements of the organiza- 
tion. If nothing more, the program should 
convey the company’s purposes, policies, and 
idiosyncrasies. 

It should be noted here that there is a tre- 
mendous chasm between knowledge and its ap- 
plication. The assumption that an individual 
has an abundance of knowledge necessary to 
perform a particular task cannot imply, by mere 
definition, that this knowledge will be applied 
with enthusiasm and unrestraint. 

Too frequently the training program gives the 
trainee knowledge but not the enthusiastic drive 
necessary in applying this knowledge. This en- 
thusiastic drive may be termed “morale.” An 
employee with vast knowledge but low com- 
pany morale can be considerably less valuable 
to the organization than one with mediocre 
knowledge and high company morale. 

It is possible to impart knowledge and, at 
the same time, foster morale in the trainee by 
informing him of the company’s historical ad- 
vancements, preduct superiorities, research pro- 
grams, etc. By doing this, the training program 
can create in the student a sense of company 
pride, which is one characteristic of a high 
morale situation. 


Don’t Let Tratnees Get Borep 


Along this same line, it is important to 
note that enthusiasm breeds enthusiasm. For 


best results, the program leaders themselves 
should have this quality, and the program 
should be designed to stimulate it further. 

The training program must provide mental 
activity. It should assume that the student has 
a certain level of basic knowledge and proceed 
from that point. It must also provide tasks and 
responsibilities which will give him added or 
diversified experience and which will, in turn, 
require him to acquire additional knowledge. 
Above all, repetition must be avoided whenever 
possible. Low morale germinates rapidly in an 
environment of boredom. 

Boredom can be created just as easily after 
working hours as it can during working hours. 
Where there are large concentrations of students, 
this problem can usually be solved with a stu- 
dent club which provides a meeting place, li- 
brary, and recreational facilities. The students 
will associate with each other and will not only 
have a means of occupying their spare time but 
will invariably discuss topics which are common 
to all—their jobs and their company. 

In scattered areas where there are only a 
few students at any one time, such a student 
club may not be economically feasible. How- 
ever, invitations to dinner, company athletic 
events, and so on can be very effective. 


Make Movinc As Easy As Possisre 


Larger organizations with multi-plant op- 
erations usually include training assignments 
away from the home office. In order to partici- 
pate in these assignments, the student must move 
himself, his family, and his belongings from 
one city to another and upon arrival must find 
new lodgings. Both of these tasks can be ex- 
pensive, difficult, and unpleasant. The shorter 
the assignments, the greater the hardships. 

These moves should be made as painless as 
possible. The student should be notified of the 
move well in advance. If company rooming or 
apartment houses are not available, he should be 
given, in advance of his departure, a list of avail- 
able housing facilities. He should be adequately 
reimbursed for all expenses. Consideration 
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should be given to the possibility of making 
these moves during the week rather than on a 
week-end. It is very demoralizing to arrive in 
a strange city late Saturday night with a wife 
and child and have no place to stay. 

The farther these assignments are removed 
from the home office, the more difficult is the 
problem of proper planning and control. To 
have a well planned and executed schedule of 
assignments is one thing. To have these assign- 
ments themselves well organized and admin- 
istered is something entirely different. Too fre- 
quently the instructor has only a vague idea of 
what is expected of him. He gives the student 
menial tasks to keep him occupied so that he 
himself can return to his regular job and try to 
carry his normal workload. As a result, the as- 
signment is completely boring, and the student 
feels like an intruder. 


Preview oF Wuat’s To CoME 


It should always be remembered that the 
trainee considers the training program to be a 
sample or preview of his employment environ- 
ment of the future. If he is unhappy in the 
small scale operation, his outlook towards the 
future may be even more disheartening. Even 
if he feels that the situation will vastly improve 
upon termination of the program, he may be 
so anxious to be done with it all that he will not 
derive the full knowledge benefits of the pro- 
gram and will possibly jump quickly into a 
permanent position which he will later discover 
to be not to his liking. 

Periodic conferences and discussions should 
be held with the student concerning his progress 
in the program. If nothing more, these get- 
togethers give to the student the feeling that he 
has not been forgotten and lost in the shuffle. 
The trainees’ reactions are excellent indicators of 
the success of the program, and they can provide 
many worthwhile suggestions for improvement. 

The training program must be synchronized 
with the morale environment which will exist 
after the student graduates from the program. 
A very good training program will lose its 


punch if there is a great let-down after it termi- 
nates. Obviously, company morale training is 
not a “one shot” promotion. It must be fostered 
continually and at all levels. 

Too great an emphasis cannot be placed on 
the importance of a well conceived and con- 
ducted training program. Today’s students are 
tomorrow’s managers and directors. Will they 
be the managers and directors of the company 
which trained them? 


Merit Rating Systems 
(Continued from page 291) 
found essential in later use of the rating plan 
in connection with promotions and upgrading. 
Of course this dual system involves twice as 
much work for supervisors as would be the case 
if only one of the plans were used. In the hope 
of being able to eliminate the chart part of the 
plan, we have been working with this company 
in an attempt to develop a method of ranking 
the men from the incidents alone. While the 
work along this line is not finished, certain pre- 
liminary results would seem to indicate that 
reliable rating lists can be prepared if as many as 
seven incidents per man are recorded over a six- 


months period. 


Turnover Cut by 1/3 
(Continued from page 297) 


This firm should have no further problem with 
abnormal personnel turnover, provided man- 
agement continues to improve and expand its 
program of control. 

It can be concluded that personnel turnover 
can be brought into line by: 1) isolating its 
causes, 2) taking steps to eliminate problem 
areas, 3) maintaining a system of controls which 
prevent their recurrence, and 4) being prepared 
to act upon any new elements which might 
cause the program to regress. 
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As You Were Saying— 


SHOWING MOVING PICTURE FILMS 


HEN he sent the short piece which fol- 
lows, C. B. Alvord, Operations Personnel 
Manager of the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, said “it was circulated to the 
company’s Plant Personnel Managers in re- 
sponse to a need for some help on this subject, 
and it occurred to me that it might also be of 
interest to your readers who are faced with the 
problem of trying to conduct good employee 
meetings.” Mr. Alvord’s title came from the 
fact that he was personnel manager for the com- 
pany’s Operating Department, in charge of oper- 
ations involving 10,500 employees at 50 plants. 
Mr. Alvard, who graduated from the Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology, ac- 
cepted a new position on December 1st. He is 
now vice president and general manager of the 
Stanley Building Specialties Co., North Miami, 
Florida. This company is a subsidiary of The 
Stanley Works of New Britain, Conn. 


Since childhood we have been accustomed to 
looking at a moving picture or television screen 
as a means of entertainment. Why then should we 
expect our employees to do anything much different 
when they view a training film? 


You and I have attended safety meetings where 
soon after we were seated the lights were turned 
out and the moving picture machine turned on, 
with little or no explanation of what the film was 
going to be about or why it was being shown. 
When the film ended, we were thanked for our 
attendance and excused. We may have enjoyed the 
film but what did we learn from it? After seeing 
the film, what exactly did we do different from 
what we did before? 


A short time ago I attended a different kind of 
meeting where, before the film was shown, a quali- 
fied leader explained to the group what the film 
was about, why it was being shown and what 
lessons it was expected to teach. As we watched 
the film, we knew what to look for, so obtained 


some real benefit from the showing. When the 


film ended the meeting leader stood before the 
group, carefully drew our attention to each of the 
main points that had been covered in the film, and 
then provided an opportunity for a discussion of 
those points. 

The experienced leader knows that while the 
points made in a film may seem obvious to each 
man in the room, each has a somewhat different 
interpretation of what he saw, just as a wife look- 
ing in the hardware store window sees the kitchen- 
ware while her husband sees only the fishing tackle. 
The only way to be sure that all in attendance see 
the same things in the film is for them to know 
ahead of time whether to watch the “kitchenware” 
or the “fishing tackle,” then discuss it while it is 
fresh in their minds. The leader’s job thus becomes 
one of selecting the things to be observed and 
setting up questions which cause the group to think 
about what they saw and interpret it. 

Authorities who have made a study of train- 
ing films point out that the discussion peried should 
be at least equal to the time required to show the 
film; for example, a thirty-minute film should be 
followed by thirty minutes of discussion. Some 
authorities go so far as to say that a film that does 
not include a period of discussion is not worth the 
showing. 

Sometimes we confuse “following” the film 
with getting its meaning. In a film recently pro- 
duced by our company, some of the managers found 
successive showings of the film brought out points 
overlooked in the first showing, although they had 
“followed” the action carefully. Remembering how 
we normally view moving pictures as entertain- 
ment makes it easier for us to understand how a 
person can become so involved in the story that he 
misses the lesson. Besides, the story in a moving 
picture moves so rapidly it is not possible for even 
the most alert mind to follow all the action and at 
the same time understand the influences which 
caused the action. 

This means that a trained conference leader 
should preview the film, make notes on each major 
point and prepare questions which will cause the 
group to recall what they saw in the film. 
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There are, of course, other ways to waste a 
good film. I know of one group that sat through 
a thirty-minute film while the sound track was so 
out of adjustment that the narration sounded like 
something from the song hit “Witch Doctor”—it 
was completely unintelligible. A trained projector 
operator would have avoided this costly waste of 
time by a room full of supervisors. A trial run 
would have discovered the problem; adjusting the 
machine would have corrected it. 

From now on when we show films, let's get 
the results we are paying for! 

1. Before the meeting view the film yourself 
at least twice; you will see things the second time 
that you missed the first. Prepare a list of questions 
about what happened in the film. Cause the 
viewers to think about what happened; ask such 


questions as “Why did such and such take place?” 
Check the equipment and the film adjustment 
again immediately before the showing. 

2. Before you turn on the projector tell the 
people what the film is about, why it is being 
shown, what they should look for, and how they are 
expected to benefit from the showing. 

3. After the showing ask the questions you 
prepared beforehand. Try to develop different 
points of view—get a little argument going to 
stimulate thinking. 

4. The boss has a part too. His job is to see 
that the people in charge of meetings have taken 
all necessary steps to make the meeting a success. 
This action should include follow-up on each im- 
portant point mentioned above. The one we don’t 
follow up is the one that will go wrong. 


PERSONNEL MEN NEED DEVELOPMENT TOO 


HE man who is responsible for management 
development and training in a company— 
the industrial relations manager, personnel man- 


ager, or employee relations manager—must first 
develop himself if he wants to have a successful 
company-wide management growth program, 


according to a management training specialist 
at the University of Wisconsin. Donald L. 
Kirkpatrick of Wisconsin’s Management Insti- 
tute, which has conducted training programs for 
thousands of management personnel on every 
level, believes that “personnel people more than 
any other must set the example so far as self-im- 
provement is concerned.” Excerpts from his 
release follow: 


Kirkpatrick says the need for training in the 
area of labor relations is particularly important, 
because of the frequent changes in labor legislation 
and the complexity of court decisions; but it’s 
equally important to keep up to date in personnel 
know-how, because of rapid developments in 
methods and continuing research. 

“Personnel managers must keep growing in 
management ability as long as their companies con- 
tinue to grow. If their company training programs 
are to be successful, they must know the pertinent 
subjects, the most effective methods, and they must 
be thoroughly familiar with the programs offered 


by others. They should read the latest books and 
articles on management development, take evening 
classes or correspondence courses, and attend insti- 
tutes and conferences offered by universities and 
other organizations which specialize in manage- 
ment training programs.” 

The Wisconsin Management Institute, which is 
part of the University Extension Division program 
set up a half century ago to make available all the 
educational and research facilities of the University 
to the public, has offered regular programs of work- 
shops and conferences in personnel management 
and labor relations, and this year has mapped out 
a schedule geared to current needs. 

Included are a personnel management confer- 
ence series covering such problem areas as com- 
munications, appraising and developing manage- 
ment personnel, policies and procedures, and per- 
sonnel research; labor relations conferences on such 
topics as the impact of legislation and court deci- 
sions, welfare and benefit plans, contract negoti- 
ations in 1959, and grievances; and two- to four-day 
workshops on industrial: editing, conference leader- 
ship, training program direction, and basic per- 
sonnel management. 

The files at Management Institute are crammed 
with testimonials to the practical value of MI 
leadership training in the business world. A Fond 
du Lac tool manufacturer, for instance, said, after 
sending personnel to MI institutes and conferences 
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WAGE and SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Lawrence C. Lovejoy, New York University 


JANUARY 15. This book provides a complete survey 
of practices and principles that underlie the administra- 
tion of wages and salaries, including job evaluation. 
Fully explains determination of compensation policy, 
job establishment, direct and indirect payment plans. 
Thoroughly covers today’s best practices in making 
employee assignment, appraising performance, handling 
rate adjustment, coordinating the overall program of 
compensation. Based on the author’s wide experience 
as a personnel director for several large corporations. 


98 ills., tables; 468 pp. $7 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS 


Charles Walter Lytle, New York University 
A COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME which surveys job 


evaluation analytically according to the functional steps 
involved. Each chapter, confined to a single phase of 
job evaluation, investigates and compares the various 
devices and techniques employed. The author analyzes 
in detail the ways in which job evaluation plans are 
devised, set up, and made to operate; discusses the suc- 
cessful application of job evaluation to hitherto 
“exempt” jobs such as supervisory, technical, and high- 
level executive positions. Includes many illustrative 
forms, graphs, tables, and cases. 2nd Ed. 178 ills.; 
507 pp. $8 





@ "A well-integrated and comprehensive presenta- 
tion . . . @ valuable source work for operating 
management.""—Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review 


The LABOR POLICY of 
the FREE SOCIETY 


Sylvester Petro, 
New York University School of Law 


THIS CHALLENGING BOOK traces the evolution 
of U.S. labor policy and calls for basic reforms. It 
makes specific, carefully developed recommendations 
for modifying the labor code to correct serious weak- 
nesses shown to be inherent in present national labor 
laws and policies. Dr. Petro sharply criticizes such 
union practices as picketing, secondary boycotts, com- 
pulsory membership, etc., and effectively advocates the 
abolition of the NLRB. 339 pp. $5 


@ "A book like this has been needed for half a cen- 
tury." — Marion N. Kershner, Executive Vice 
President, National Management Association 


@ "A book for every executive’'—American Busi- 
ness 
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for five years, that he has saved upwards of 
$250,000 just through improved administration. 

Kirkpatrick claims that a business can always 
dream up a reason for skimping on training, and 
that in times of prosperity the war cry is, “We're 
too busy to spare any of our people for training 
meetings.” But, according to Management Insti- 
tute records, progressive companies—those that 
are improving their management as well as their 
facilities, machines and methods—take time for 
management development even when they are busy. 
They follow a philosophy that “if we can find 
someone to take a manager’s place when he’s sick 
or on vacation, then we can certainly find a replace- 
ment if he’s attending a training program. As a 
matter of fact, it gives us an opportunity to observe 
another man in action as a manager.” 

Kirkpatrick 


should study carefully the various training courses 


believes personnel managers 


and programs available for managerial employees 
in their companies. The University of Wisconsin, 
for example, has presented a complete program for 


foremen and supervisors for 15 years. It also sched- 
ules regular conferences for middle-management 
in production, sales, finance and office management. 

“The effectiveness of training,” Kirkpatrick 
says, “depends on the follow-through.” He says MI 
recommends a three-step procedure to be used 
when sending a man to a conference or workshop: 

1) Before he goes, tell him you expect a com- 
plete report. This should motivate him to obtain 
maximum value from the program. 

2. When he completes the course, ask him to 
present an oral or written report covering a) What 
he liked about the program; b) What he disliked; 
c) What he learned that will be useful; and d) 
Whether it was worth the time and money. 

3) Follow up on point “c” to see that the ideas 
are evaluated and put to use wherever possible. 

“In this way,” Kirkpatrick says, “a company 
man can pretty well determine whether or not its 
training budget is being put to good use.” 
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Worry is evidence of an ill-controlled brain; 
it is merely a stupid waste of time in unpleasant- 
ness. If men and women practiced mental 
calisthenics as they do physical calisthenics, they 
would purge their brains of this foolishness. 

—Arnold Bennett 
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THe Scanton Pian ... A Frontier in Labor- 
Management Cooperation. Edited by Frederick 
G. Lesieur. A publication of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Published jointly by The Technology 
Press of MIT, and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


New York, 1958. 173 pages. $4.50 


Will the union-management relationship 
ever become as smooth and fruitful as it might 
be? On that matter, this is one of the most 
hopeful books I ever read. If there is a person- 
nel or industrial relations director who does not 
know a good deal about the Scanlon Plan—how 
it works and what it has accomplished where it 
has been tried—I cannot too strongly urge him 
to read this book. The climate of your com- 
pany, or the quality of your union’s leadership, 
may preclude any idea of your adopting the 
Plan right now. Still, reading of the mature 
relationship and spirited collaboration which 
exists in companies working under the Plan may 
greatly affect your estimation of union members 
and their leaders. 

Charles A. Myers, director of MIT’s indus- 
trial relations section, points out: “The Scanlon 
Plan is in successful operation in only a rela- 
tively small number of companies and unions, 
largely because it requires a willingness on their 
part to experiment and to venture into a new 
and challenging kind of relationship. Perhaps 
these papers will suggest to other managements 
and unions how the Scanlon Plan can open up 
a whole new era of cooperative labor-manage- 
ment relationships in a democratic and dynamic 
society.” 

The book consists of papers by ten well-in- 
formed men. Part 1 is introductory, about 
Scanlon and the significance of his contribution. 
Part 2 is about the Plan. Part 3 is an evaluation 
of the Plan by four writers. Part 4 is called an 
appendix, and presents three more papers. The 


word “thrilling” does not seem too extravagant 
with reference to the book’s message. 


H. M. T. 


Work IN THE Lives oF Marrrep Women. Pro- 
ceedings of a National Manpower Council con- 
ference on Womanpower, on the Harriman 
Campus of Columbia University. The Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1958. 220 pages. 
$4.75 


One third of all the women in the United 
States work outside the home. Half of those 
who work are over forty years of age. Three 
of every five of the 22 million women in the 
labor force are married. Of all the married 
women in the United States, three out of ten 
are now working, and of all the mothers with 
children of school age, four out of ten are work- 
ing outside the home. About 2.5 million women 
whose children are under six are in the labor 
force. 

The inplications of these impressive statistics 
were considered at the conference sponsored by 
the National Manpower Council. Erwin D. 
Canham, of the Christian Science Monitor, 
started things off with a general discussion of 
womanpower in today’s world. Coming prob- 
lems in the labor force were outlined by James 
P. Mitchell, secretary of labor. The rest of the 
work was divided into four sections: 1) educa- 
tion, training, and guidance of women for re- 
entry into the labor force; 2) the utilization of 
womanpower; 3) income earned by married 
women; and 4) working mothers and the de- 
velopment of children. 

Conference findings are listed under ten 
headings. First, it was realized that all signifi- 
cant alterations in human behavior, whether 
they occur within the individual or the group, 
are products of complex developmental processes. 
Second, the new pattern of work outside the 
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1. THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 


By Norman R. F. Maier, 
University of Michigan 

A skillful exploration of the problems facing 
any interviewer and the different styles of ap- 
praisal interview. Dangers involved are pointed 
up, and the book shows how an improperly 
handled interview can do more harm than good. 

Three styles of appraisal interview are cov- 
ered . .. the Tell and Sell and the Tell and 
Listen methods, dealing with employee develop- 
ment... and the Problem-Solving method which 
deals with improving the job. Practical prin- 
ciples are discussed. 

Included are transcriptions of actual inter- 
views. 
1958 246 pages Illus. $5.95 
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“Available now. . . 
a way to direct behavioral patterns! 


2. BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORK GROUPS: 


Prediction and Control 
By Leonard R. Sayles, Columbia University 
This book carefully examines the motivations 
and goals of various groups, the circumstances 
under which they change their behavioral pat- 
terns and provides a method of directing group 
patterns. 


1958 Approx. 214 pages Illus. $4.75 


“3. THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE”? 


Its Growth and Changing Composition 

By Gertrude Bancroft, 

U.S. Bureau of the Census 
This newest volume in the Census Monograph 
Series brings together the latest available data 
describing the economic activity of the Ameri- 
can people, showing the factors that determine 
the extent of this activity. 
1958 257 pages Illus. $7.50 


"4. THE SCANLON PLAN: pe 


A Frontier in Labor-Management Cooperation 
By Frederick G. » Lesionr,. 
Massachusetts Insti 
Edited by a man who amet closely “with the 
Scanlon Plan and its originator, contains articles 
by experts in the field of industrial relations 
and men of industry who are working with the 
Plan to encourage harmony between labor and 
management. 
1958 173 pages $4.50 
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home for wives and mothers has had, by and 
large, desirable social and economic conse- 
quences. Third, the conference recognized that 
little is known about many of the consequences 
of the “revolution” in women’s employment. 
Fourth, the conference felt it well to beware of 
generalizations. Fifth, there is no single prob- 
lem which can be identified as “the problem” of 
the working mother or wife. Sixth, there is no 
simple or single policy which can be invoked to 
deal with all of the problems connected with the 
employment of wives and mothers. 

Seventh, basic moral and value issues infused 
every problem under discussion. Eighth, by and 
large the conferees were optimistic in their 
expectations of continuing high levels of employ- 
ment and of high demands for labor, and there- 
fore looked forward to a continuation of recent 
The uncer- 
tainty about the importance of the pull of 
historic forces against that of individual choice 
was the ninth finding of the conference. Finally, 
it was noted that man and woman are very im- 


trends in women’s employment. 


perfect creatures; that the social organizations 
which they fashion are also imperfect; that much 
in the individual and social lives of these im- 
perfect creatures will not fit neatly into some 
ideal scheme. 

This book probes some very important prob- 
lems which should be carefully considered by 
everyone responsible for hiring labor. The dis- 
cussion sections which are included with each 
chapter are particularly revealing. 

Dorotuy BonneLL 


yj 


Some Tuincs WortH Knowinc: A “Generalist’s 
Guide to Useful Knowledge. By Stuart Chase. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 278 pages. 
$3.95 

The author speaks somewhat scathingly of 
quiz programs like the one in which a contes- 
tant with six years’ schooling, more or less, has 
on the tip of his tongue the most amazing facts 
and figures about a variety of subjects. His 
book, he implies, is not intended as a source 
book for the prospective contestant but as some- 





BOOKS 


thing of an antidote. It is a book for the literate 
adult, the “generalist” who would like to brush 
up on the best current thinking about where 
we come from, where we are headed, and some 
of the things “the intelligent layman (should) 
have ready to mind in the age of the atom.” 

A learned specialist friend of the author is 
quoted: “Wake up! Live at the level of your 
time! Crawl out of that talent-trap which you 
refer to as your ‘field’ and look around. You 
may learn something about the only era you 
will ever live in, and about the only species you 
will ever be a member of. You will certainly 
learn something about yourself!” 

Mr. Chase starts out in chapter 2 with a look 
at the universe. He reminds you that all the 
while you are going in four directions at fantastic 
speeds, and may go in two more at the same 
time if you walk on a moving train. One of the 
four ways is “swinging with the solar system 
around the track of the Milky Way at a million 


miles an hour.” At this point and others you 


may wonder how one man can have accumu- 
lated so much knowledge and to what extent 
you can rely on what he says. But before long 
you percieve a becoming modesty about it all, 
and appreciate that much of it was learned and 
filed away by the author only a little while 
before he passed it on to you. So what if our 
Milky Way journey takes us at only 900,000 
miles an hour, or our world is more or less than 
4-5 billion years old? 

The book touches on many subjects: the 
solar system, the earth, the beginning of life, the 
arrival of man, a bit of history, language, eco- 
nomics, science, religion, art and so on. All 
highly readable, educational and enjoyable. Not 
a word about our personnel specialty (though 
there is a chapter on “some Studies of Behavior”) 
but thoroughly worthwhile for the well-rounded 
business man. 


H. M. T. 





The heart has reasons that reason does 
not understand. JACQUES BOSSUET 








ARE YOU READY 
TO COPE WITH THE 
FEDERAL WELFARE & 

PENSION PLAN 

DISCLOSURE LAW? 


For a copy of a special report on the 
law and information on how to keep 
informed on the latest develop- 
ments as regards pension, profit- 
sharing and health & welfare pro- 
grams write today and without 
obligation to 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC 


180 W. Adams, Chicago 3 Il 


Now in its second decade of service 
to benefit plan administrators. 





AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


For Children of 


Personnel on Foreign Assignment 


U. S. parents anywhere in the world can give their 
children a modern American education—with Calvert's 
famous SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses. Calvert's unique 
program is designed to stimulate the child's interest, 
develop orderly study habits. Courses stress the three 
R's, science, and cultural subjects. They are also valu- 
able for enriching the educational experience of the 
above-average child. 


Calvert Guides You in Teaching Your Child 
Parents with no teaching experience are supplied with 
helpful step-by-step instructions. Courses are kept up 
to date by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s famous 
laboratory-school in Baltimore. Children may start any 
time, transfer easily to American schools. 

Calvert Courses Widely Used 
Accredited Calvert Courses are used by children of 
employees of many leading industries in isolated areas 
—in Arabian oil fields, on Brazilian plantations, etc. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. 53rd year. Non-profit. 
Write for catalog (give age, school grade). 


CALVERT 


The School That 
Comes te You 


SCHOOL 


390 Tuscany Rd. 
Baltimore 10, Md. 





ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Tue Crists tin Human Retations. By James H. 
Cooper in the Fall issue of Business Horizons; 6 
pages. The article starts out, “Among serious 
business leaders today who recognize the human 
dimension, there is misgiving—indeed disenchant- 
ment— with the progress in human relations. 
And the question paramount in their thinking is: 
‘Are we spending money just for frills?’ In many 
instances it would be difficult to prove otherwise.” 
The author suggests three steps: “Industry and 
business should give education in America im- 
mediate encouragement to educate for ‘living,’ 
rather than for serving the technical needs of 
business. . . . We should speed up our effort to 
restore meaning to work. . . . We must develop 
standards of value in human relations.” In the 
same issue: “How to Get Team Unity in a Small 
Enterprise,” by Roger B. White. This is the 
fourth number of the new magazine, which ap- 
pears to be “going to town.” Address School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 





Drucs THat SHape Men’s Minps. By Aldous 
Huxley in the October 18 Saturday Evening Post. 
This is number 12 of the Post's “Adventures of 
the Mind” series. A note about the author says 
that his “interest in mind-changing drugs led him, 
some years ago, to become an experimental sub- 
ject for research on the effects of mescaline and 
similar drugs.” The author reports that, “In view 
of what has already been achieved, it seems quite 
possible that, within a few years, we may be able 
to lift ourselves up by our own biochemical boot- 
straps.” He says, “Will it in fact be possible to 
produce superior individuals by biochemical means? 
The Russians certainly believe it. They are now 
halfway through a Five Year Plan to produce 
‘pharmacological substances that normalize higher 
nervous activity and heighten human capacity for 
work,’” Well, there are times when .. .! 





MANAGEMENT TRAINEES Evacuate Rove-PLayine. 
By Wallace G. Lonergan in the October Journal 
of the American Society of Training Directors; 
some five pages. The author reports the views of 
25 management trainees. The men had spent four 
to nine weeks each in every phase of the company’s 
business over a period of 18 months; then they had 
40 hours of leadership training in which the role- 
playing method was used. 194 positive opinions 


about the role playing were expressed; 56 negative. 
All agreed that role-playing creates a “live situa- 
tion.” Substantial majorities said it “hastens learn- 
ing process,” gives “chance to practice,” to “profit 
by others’ mistakes,” that it “improves ability to 
communicate,” and so on. In the same issue: “A 
Design for Developing Managers,” by James M. 
Jenks, who wrote “Let’s Stop Professionalizing” 
in a recent P/J issue. The ASTD address for 
subscriptions is 2020 University Ave., Madison 
5, Wisc. 





Stupy Seeks To IpenTiry STanparDs Usep IN 
Jupcinc “Goop” anp “Bap” Writinc. This is a 
half-page article in the 4-page ETS Developments 
for October. The bulletin is published quarterly 
by the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. It reports research 
projects and news in the field of education. Train- 
ing directors who are interested in improving em- 
ployees’ writing should find something to think 
about in the article referred to; on what basis do 
you judge the merit of a written piece? Dr. Paul 
Diederich is quoted: “In this study we're trying 
to find out to what qualities in writing various 
readers are responding—whether they know it or 


” 


not. 





Lasor-MANAGEMENT CooPERATIVE COMMITTEES IN 
Britatn’s Exectriciry Suppty INpustry. By R. 
D. V. Roberts and H. Salis; 18 pages in the October 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, a quarterly 
published by New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Says the blurb: “The authors... 
argue persuasively that the system of labor-man- 
agement cooperative committees established by law 
at all levels of the nationalized electricity supply 
industry in Great Britain has achieved very promis- 
ing results. Drawing upon their personal experi- 
ence with this system as well as upon data con- 
cerning the measurable aspects of these joint com- 
mittees, the authors emphasize the speed with 
which the local committees in particular have trans- 
ferred their attention from welfare and grievance 
activities to complex problems affecting the indus- 
try’s efficiency.” In the same issue: “The Union 
Shop Deauthorization Poll,” by Chester A. Mor- 
gan. 





Personnel Research 


A CHANGE IN A Propuct IMace. By William 
D. Wells, Fedele J. Goi, and Stuart Seader, 
Rutgers University. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 42, No. 2, April 1958, 120-21. 

These authors previously reported on an 
adjective check list which they developed to 
study product images or product personalities. 
They studied the images associated with five 
makes of automobiles among a group of. male 
college students. They found that there were 
definite patterns in the traits which were con- 
sidered typical of owners of each of the five 
cars. This study was made shortly before the 
1957 models of these cars were put on the 
market. 

The present report is based on data collected 
from almost the same group of college fraternity 
men six months later. The same adjective check 
list was used, but in this case the authors were 
careful to state that the subjects should think of 
the 1957 models. Marked differences were found 
which they attribute to the introduction and 
promotion of the new car models. The differ- 
ences were most noticeable in the low price 
field, and the image of the Plymouth owner 
changed the most. The Plymouth that year was 
a radically changed automobile and it was ac- 
companied by a highstyle advertising campaign. 

The 100 college men who made up the 
sample are not assumed to be representative of 
the consuming public. However, in this limi- 
ted population the study would seem to demon- 
strate that a new model car, backed up by a 
large advertising investment, produces attitude 
changes in a relatively short time. 


Output Rates AMonc Cor Winpers. By Harold 
F. Rothe and Charles T. Nye, Fairbanks, Morse 
and Co., Beloit, Wisconsin. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 3, June 1958, 182-186. 
The data on which this study was based 
were taken from the records of a Midwest manu- 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


facturing plant. They cover a period of 38 
successive weeks for a group of 27 workers. The 
employees were largely women and all were 
experienced on their jobs. Any variations, there- 
fore, cannot be attributed to lack of experience 
with the work. All the employees in this plant 
were members of a union and worked under a 
union contract. There was no financial incen- 
tive system in effect. 

Various other studies have shown that pro- 
duction rates of industrial employees tend to be 
relatively inconsistent from one period to 
another. The present authors were interested 
to study the week to week consistency of each 
employee and also the relative production of the 
different employees to see if they could explain 
the variations in production. 

Correlations were calculated for each em- 
ployee’s performance for one week with his 
performance for the following week. The 
median for the 37 correlations was .64; the 
highest r was .gt and the lowest —.03. A table 
is given which shows the greatest and least 
amount of production for each employee for 
any one of the 38 weeks and also the ratio of 
best to worst performance of each employee. 
The ratio of highest to lowest production for 
a given worker varied from 7.20 to 1.52 with a 
median of 2.24. 

Another table makes a comparison of the 
highest employee’s average and the lowest em- 
ployee’s average for each of the 38 weeks and 
gives ratios of the highest to lowest. The ratios 
for differences between individuals ranged from 
1.52 to 5.65 with a median of 2.06. It is interest- 
ing to note that the variations in the perform- 
ance of a given individual at different times 
were larger than the variations between workers 
at any given time. Some investigators have 
concluded that where this is true it indicates 
that the incentive to work is ineffective. In the 
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study the difference is not large enough to prove 
the point. 

The one point that is very clear is that pro- 
duction data cannot be picked up casually and 
used to validate tests or other procedures. The 
lack of consistency from time to time is the most 


striking single result of this and other output 
studies. This is especially noticeable when there 
is no financial incentive system in operation. 


PREFERENCE FOR Foops IN RELATION TO Cost. 
By Purnell H. Benson and David R. Peryam, 
Quartermaster Food & Container Institute, Chi- 
cago. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, 
No. 3, June, 1958, 171-174. 

Meals for military personnel must be 
planned on a limited budget, and this study was 
undertaken in an effort to provide maximum 
consumer satisfaction for the money spent. This 
was an exploratory study and was limited to 
meat dishes. Preference ratings for 17 meat 
items were obtained from a series of Army-wide 
food attitude surveys. The samples varied from 
1500 to 4000 enlisted men, and the mean ratings 
differed very little from year to year. 

A table is given which gives the 17 meat 
items with the preference rating for each and 
the cost per serving of that item. Preference was 
then plotted against cost and a curve drawn to 
show the relationship between them. It is fairly 
obvious that preference increases as the cost of 
the meat increases. But the slope of the curve 
diminishes with increasing cost. Dishes located 
above the regression line are good preference 
buys and could probably be served more often. 
However, frequency of serving is no doubt a 
factor in preference and more research needs to 
be done to determine the optimum frequency. 
Price fluctuations enter into calculations of this 
kind, and a dish that is a good preference buy 
at one time might not be good when the price 
is higher. 

The analysis here has direct applications to 
the planning of institutional menus. It also 
might be applied to consumer research where the 
qualitative appeal depends upon cost. 


A Supervisory Practices Test. By Martin M. 
Bruce and David B. Learner, Dunlap and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 
2, Summer 1958, 207-216. 


This article describes the procedures which 
were used in developing a test which might be 
used to predict success in supervisory, mana- 
gerial and executive work. The extensive bibli- 
ography indicates that considerable attention has 
been given in recent years to methods of im- 
proving the selection of supervisors. 

The different steps involved in the con- 
struction of this test are described in some de- 
tail. First, an experimental form of 100 ques- 
tions was prepared with the help of experts in 
this field. Examples of test items are given in 
the article. This experimental form was given 
to 163 men in non-supervisory jobs and to 122 
managers and executives. An item analysis of 
the responses of this group was made and 64 of 
the items were retained. These items were then 
tried out on a second group which was similar 
to the first and the number of items was reduced 
to 50. Several validation studies are reported 
for the test in this present form. 

Test-retest results were obtained for 112 
men, with seven months between the first and 
second administrations of the test. A reliability 
coefficient of 86 was found. The split-half 
method of reliability with another group yielded 
a coefficient of .82. 

Correlations between the Supervisory Prac- 
tices Test and the factors of the Primary Abili- 
ties Test are given. The correlation of 27 with 
the total score on the Primary Abilities Test 
shows a low positive relation between success 
as a supervisor and intelligence. 

A correlation of .56 with the total score of 
How Supervise? shows a fair degree of simi- 
larity between the two instruments. 

The evidence presented here suggests that 
the Supervisory Test will be useful in selection 
and evaluation. As is always the case, the real 
test is how well it works in a given industrial 
situation. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe SouTHERN CALIFORNIA PusLic PErson- 
NEL Association has elected Joseph W. Haw- 
thorne, City Civil Service General Manager, 
president of the group. He listed his three major 
tasks as 1) Setting ethical standards for per- 
sonnel people; 2) Bringing into the Association 
the hundreds of agencies who are not now mem- 
bers; 3) Extending the international trend of 
the Association by making membership more 
attractive to other nations of the free world. 

“We are in the midst of a wave of anti-intel- 
lectualism generally,” declared Hawthorne. 
“This includes an anti-civil service trend. Per- 
sonnel agencies are accused of not adapting 
methods to modern conditions—of being too 
impractical. Reformers want to simplify the 
whole system. Civil Service is combatted at 
every turn.” 

“The solution is better understanding,” he 
added. “We must always plug for high stand- 
ards. Personnel operations in this area are recog- 
nized nationally as of the highest. Los Angeles 
is the ‘white spot’ of the nation.” He pointed 
to the pioneering of inter-agency cooperation as 
an example. 

Milton Mandell, chief of the management 
testing unit, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
opened the workshop series with a talk on 
“Management and Supervisory Selection.” At 
the first general meeting proposed county char- 
ter revisions were discussed under the leadership 
of William B. Miller. 





THe Nationat CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic PERsoNNEL AssocIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., recently heard Dr. Benedicto Silva speak 
on “Personnel Administration and Underde- 
velopment.” He is professor of public admin- 
istration in the Getulio Vargas Foundation 
School of Public Administration in Rio de 
Janeiro, and also director of the School. He 
has recently participated as a member of the 


Advisory Group to the Secretary General of 
the Pan-American Union, Organization of 
American States, with respect to the reorganiza- 
tion of its General Secretariat, Washington, D. 
C. He has worked for many years as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Technical Assistance Pub- 
lic Administration field in the United Nations 
Organization. 

At another meeting this fall sixty-five per- 
sons were present to hear Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser’s presentation on “The Psychiatrist Looks 
at the Personnel Officer.” Over thirty members 
of the local chapter attended the 1958 Interna- 
tional Conference held in Chicago frorn Sep- 
tember 28 to October 2. Paul Bigbee, National 
Capital chapter treasurer, was the official repre- 
sentative from the chapter. 





THe PersonNEL ADMINISTRATORS OF NEW 
York City heard Henry T. Emmons, manager 
of executive development for R. H. Macy, Inc., 
and one of the founding members of Personnel 
Administrators, speak not long ago on “Prac- 
tical Executive Development.” At another meet- 


ing members viewed “Production 5118,” public- 


service color and sound movie prepared by 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. Those 
who saw the film agreed on two observations: 
a) the incidents depicted are not at all unusual, 
b) the film did help to create an awareness of 
the problem, an essential first step in good com- 
munications. Many members, however, were 
critical of the over-simplification which ended 
the film. They also wondered how many top 
executives attend such screenings. 

An inquiry to Champion’s department of 
public relations brought the following response 
from Malcolm Bruce: “We unfortunately have 
no breakdown as to the actual use made of the 
films, other than comments in general after the 
initial screening prior to purchase or extensive 
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use. These comments indicate that many top 
executives do see the film and, much to the 
apparent surprise of the training directors, are 
the ones who say, ‘we ought to buy it and show 
it to everybody.’ In a few cases, a minority, 
we are conscious of a reluctance on the part of 
some people to show its personal criticism of 
their communications habits and policies. Some 
people stop the film before the motto on the card 
is shown at the end, and debate what should 


be there.” 





THe MEerRopoLitaAN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF THE PusLic PersonNeL AssociaTIon had an 
unusual program in September to start off the 
new season. The meeting was in the nature of 
a round-table dinner, giving each member the 
option of selecting the table and subject which 
appealed to him most. An expert discussion 
leader was assigned to each table. Following 
the discussion each leader took five minutes to 
summarize the thoughts of his table for the 
entire group. Five topics were selected for dis- 
cussion. The first was: In examining for pro- 
fessional and administrative positions, is the use 
of unassembled examinations the best tech- 
nique? Forbes McCann, chief examinations and 
recruitment, city of Philadelphia, leader. Second: 
Are supervisory or executive development pro- 
grams of real value? William Quirk, superin- 
tendent, training division, Police Academy, City 
of Philadelphia. Third: Should we adopt the 
“Rank-in-the-Man” concept of classification? 
Irving Gerschkoff, associate chief, Navy Area 
Wage and Class’fication Office, Philadelphia, 
leader. Fourth: Let’s have more grievances! 
Joseph Crowley, district civilian personnel di- 
rector, 4th Naval District, Philadelphia, leader. 
Fifth: Taking disabled employees off the shelf. 
J. Ralph Pearson, placement officer, City of 
Philadelphia, leader. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest Personnet Man- 
AGEMENT ASSOCIATION ran a report in its maga- 
zine Personnel Panorama by Donald Osborne, 
president of Portland Chapter, on “How to Have 
an Unsuccessful Conference (Without Trying).” 


Here are some of Osborne’s suggestions: Delay 
registration. Start all sessions late. Don’t attend 
all sessions. Speakers should pay no attention 
to a time table. Take seats in the back of the 
room. Session chairmen should assert them- 
selves (chairmen should be prepared to tell a 
lot of stories, present long-winded introductions, 
quarrel with the speakers, do all they can to 
detract from the importance of the speakers.) 
Have lots of announcements. Don’t listen to 
the speakers. Take 30-minute coffee breaks. 
Be sure to get to the social hour on time, then 
drink as fast as you can so you're pretty well 
paralyzed by the time for the banquet, then 
you'll be so numb the speaker will hardly dis- 
turb you. Never stay till the end of the con- 
ference. Don’t take notes. Don’t report to your 
boss. Ignore the ideas you obtained. 

Retiring president W. J. Williams, person- 
nel officer, B. C. Forest Service, Victoria, B.C., 
sums up the year’s work. “Individual chapters 
have continued to make progress in working 
closely with schools and colleges, safety and 
training groups, welfare and community chest 
programs, special placements and special proj- 
ects. The parent association is concerned with 
basic sponsorship of an annual conference on 
personnel in the Pacific Northwest, the main- 
tenance and provision of a “Who's Who” list 
of members, the publication of “Panorama,” and 
the maintenance of contacts, services and ad- 
ministrative details related to personnel manage- 
ment in this part of North America. 

“Some problems are inherent,” Williams 
continues, “in a spare-time organization. To 
minimize the problems of voluntary officerships, 
improve the services and work for the welfare 
and stature of our organization, your board of 
directors is doing the following: 1. Reviewing 
membership classifications. 2. Considering the 
necessities, advantages and disadvantages of 
establishing a definite link with other personnel 
associations. 3. Striving to find ways and 
means of assisting our part-time secretary-treas- 
urer and editor in publishing top-quality issues 
of Panorama. 5. Maintaining contacts, liaison 
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and exchange of ideas between members and 
chapters through inter-chapter visits, board meet- 
ings, the publications and the conference. 





THe Pusiic PersonNEL AssociATION in 
Personnel News reports on the 1958 Internation- 
al Conference held in October in Chicago. In- 
creasing the prestige of public service, and de- 
velopment of a more flexible, responsive merit 
system, were themes stressed at the conference. 
John Macy, Jr., former executive director of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, and keynote 
speaker, outlined eight steps for public admin- 
istrators: 1. Take the final steps toward merit 
system goals; 2. Promote recognition of man- 
agement responsibility for personnel adminis- 
tration; 3. Strengthen the policy leadership of 
personnel agencies; 4. Emphasize quality at 
every stage; 5. Assure responsiveness of career 
services; 6. Increase concentration on the indi- 
vidual at the worksite; 7. Advance on the per- 
sonnel research frontier; and 8. Enhance public 
service prestige. 





Tue Society oF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 


Cuicaco, discussed “Facing Today with Yester- 
day’s Yardstick” at one of the Fall meetings. 
The speaker was Harold L. Cheadle, senior 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Cheadle interpreted apparently conflicting 
trends: unemployment is up and production is 
off, but prices and living costs have continued 
to climb. Are these normal trends, or is this 
recession necessitating a new look, a new ap- 
proach to our understanding of economic fluc- 
tuations? 

At another meeting Joan M. Webster, per- 
sonnel director, American Red Cross, Chicago, 
and Dorothy Dockstader, employment consul- 
Marilyn 


French, secretary to the president, The Dartnell 


tant, conducted a panel discussion. 


Corporation, was the moderator. Ever since the 
entry of women into the business world, and 
especially the personnel field, they have been 
the object of much controversial discussion con- 
cerning their qualifications. What do women 
contribute that men lack? Do women’s person- 
al problems hinder them on the job? These and 


other questions-were considered by the panel. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





A Serres oF Four INTERRELATED SEssIONS 
covering the fundamentals of personnel adminis- 
tration was conducted last Fall by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York. 
Designed primarily for executives responsible 
for personnel in small to medium-sized offices, 
the series gave a broad picture of the personnel 
function. The opening session defined the re- 
sponsibility of the personnel department, what 
records are to be kept and who should keep 
them, and how to establish a good working 
relationship with operating departments. 

A workshop on methods of recruitment, 
selection and placement discussed fitting the 
method to the position and job level, recruiting 
campaigns, use of employment agencies, role 
of tests and interviews, school guidance coun- 
selors, and orientation. Other workshops dealt 
more extensively with some of the specialized 


problems and covered The Interview, Purposes 
and Methods; Personnel Tests—If, When and 
How to Use Them; and On-the-Job Techniques 


for Clerical Workers. 





MANAGEMENT Looks Forwarp was the 
theme of the 20th Annual Conference of the 
Texas Personnel and Management Association, 
held at the University of Texas, at Austin. 
A special meeting for business and industry 
consisted of an address by LeRoy Jeffers, 
Houston attorney, on the current labor situation 
with projections for the future; and a speech by 
Robert L. Sutherland, director, Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health, The University of 
Texas, on emotional pressures on executives. 

At a special meeting for government there 
was a panel discussion of issues and problems 
of civil service. Charles A. Perlitz, Jr., executive 
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vice president, Continental Oil Co., Houston, 
spoke on politics at the evening session. Watrous 
H. Irons, president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, talked about the economic outlook, and 
Roger W. Jones, assistant director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, described emerging 
administrative problems in the government at 
another session. At the luncheon meeting L. L. 
Colbert, president, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
covered the social aims and contribution of busi- 
ness management. 





Tue Impact oF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE ON 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT was described at the 
12th annual conference of training directors held 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, October 
21-23. The conference program, developed with 
the assistance of a program planning committee 
from the Industrial Training Council, com- 
memorated the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Council. A feature of the meetings 
was concurrent workshops on “What’s Ahead in 
Industrial Training and Development?” as re- 
lated to manual and technician skills and de- 
velopment of professional and managerial per- 
sonnel. Each workshop was repeated so that 
each participant could enroll in two of the four 
workshops. Speakers included Glen Giddings, 
manager of personnel research, General Electric 
Laboratories; Lynn A. Emerson; and Harold 
Gershinowitz, president, Shell Development 
Company, New York City. 





THE 1959 Executive MANAGEMENT ProcraM 
oF Business AND Pustic Service aT MICHIGAN 
State Universiry was scheduled for the four 
weeks from February 23 to March 21. The pro- 
gram is designed to help executives function 
more effectively in their present positions; to aid 
executives to prepare for the possibility of assum- 
ing greater future responsibilities; to assist busi- 
ness enterprises in the building and perpetuating 
of a highly competent management organiza- 
tion; and to stimulate individual desire for 
continuing personal development. Topics treated 
include the management of human resources; 
marketing management; accounting and finan- 


cial management; materials management; eco- 
nomics for the business administrator; and 
administrative practices and policy formulation. 
The cost of tuition, materials and special dinners 
for the four weeks is $500. Further information 
is available from Ward J. McDowell, director, 
executive management program, Business Ad- 
ministration Building. Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


THe Seniority AGREEMENT CLause—“the 
most troublesome clause in labor-management 
contracts’—was discussed by four national 
authorities on arbitration at a conference held 
in October in Buffalo by the Extension Division 
of the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University. 

The conference was designed to shed new 
light on arbitration of the problem of seniority 
versus ability. The speakers discussed practical 
matters of this issue as viewed by those with 
actual experience in arbitration proceedings, ac- 
cording to Richard Gordon of the School's staff. 

The speakers were Gabriel Alexander of 
Detroit, currently an umpire for several labor 
agreements; Jean McKelvey of Cornell, who is 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
National Academy of Arbitrators and on the 
New York State Board of Mediation; Joseph 
Shister of the University of Buffalo, now serving 
as permanent umpire in disputes of three major 
international unions and companies; and Saul 
Wallen of Boston, who has been on several 
presidential fact-finding boards and is currently 
permanent umpire under contracts for three 
major international unions. 





THERE ARE ENcouRAGING SIGNS THAT INFLA- 
TION May Have Reacuep irs Peak and we are 
on the threshold of a long period of level prices, 
a group of specialists on employee benefit plans 
were told at the 12th annual conference of the 
Council on Employee Benefit Plans, held in New 
York October 16. Dr. William W. Tongue, 
economist with the Jewel Tea Company, who 
delivered the keynote address, went on to say 
that “despite the influence of factors making 
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for inflation, the signs are multiplying that a 
turn in the inflation tide may not be far off. 
As we look back some years hence,” he stated, 
“1958 may mark the high point.” 

Cited as the basic “encouraging” deflationary 
sign is the leveling off of rises in areas important 
to general price-level increases in the past few 
years. The outlook for the next year or two, Dr. 
Tongue said, “is for declines in some basic areas, 
such as food, and for at least a moderating of 
the rise in others, such as rent, medical care, 
utilities and other services.” The concern of 
public officials about a devaluated dollar, and 
their willingness to run the risks of deflation, 
were also cited by Dr. Tongue as strong anti- 
inflationary influences. 

The two-day conference of the Council 
covered a range of subjects relating to the so- 
called “fringe benefits” enjoyed by the American 
worker. In 1957 the cost of administering these 


supplements to wages and salaries, plus per- 
sonal contributions for social insurance, 
amounted to $23.1 billion. This sum is more 
than a third larger than the outlay by consumers 
for automobiles and parts and 30 times greater 
than employee benefit expenditures in 1929. Over 
the past decade the increase has been three-fold. 
Subjects discussed also included “Inflation, a 
Challenge to Retirement Incomes,” “Labor Rela- 
tions and Employee Benefits,” “Government 
Influence on Employee Benefit Plans” and “Ris- 
ing Cost of Hospital and Medical Care—What 
Can Be Done?” 

The Council on Employee Benefit Plans 
was established in 1946 to develop and improve 
the administration of sound, progressive em- 
ployee benefit plans. It has a nation-wide mem- 
bership of representatives from the country’s 
leading companies and employee benefit associ- 
ations. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





ReutHer’s Prorit-Suarinc Demanp is the 
title of a special report by the economic research 


department of the Chamber of Commerce of - 


the United States. The report considers the de- 
mand, its background, the economic rationale of 
the profit-sharing demand, the hypothetical 
direct effects of the plan, the implications for 
employees and unionists, the implications for 
management, the implications for the economy 
as a whole. An appendix lists some false issues. 
The pamphlet explains that the basis of Reuth- 
er’s profit-sharing plan is that at some level— 
10% gross of net worth, possibly— General 
Motors would be making a fair profit. Above 
that level profits are “excess.” One may legiti- 
mately ask (say the authors) if General Motors 
deserves less profit than it now makes, do some 
other companies deserve more? If General 
Motors should not make over 10°/, should Stude- 
baker make less? According to the concept of 
a fair return to stockholders, evidently all com- 
panies should be entitled to roughly similar re- 
turns. 


Reuther of course insists that “organized 
labor is not prepared to subsidize inefficient 
companies through lower wages.” However, 
apparently organized labor is not prepared also 
to tolerate exceptional rewards for the exception- 
ally efficient companies. This is why, concludes 
the publication, the rationale of Reuther’s profit- 
sharing so directly involves the functioning of 
a free market system. Reuther defends profits 
in theory—‘“fair” profits. He attacks “excessive” 
profits. Yet it is the phenomenon of constantly 
fluctuating profits, varying from company to 
company, which make this economic system 
what it is. This fact of profit variability is the 
crucial mechanism which makes the system run 
in the best interests of all. 





Tue Princiece oF Free Empioyeet Cuoice 
is being frustrated by conceptual and administra- 
tive deficiencies, says Sylvester Petro in a pamph- 
let, Personal Freedom and Labor Policy, pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economic Affairs, New 
York University. Petro is professor of law at the 
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University. The consequence has been the per- 
version and distortion of trade-unionism, to the 
general harm of society. Internal corruption in 
some trade unions, and the external dangers to 
society posed by almost all industry-wide trade 
unions, can all be traced directly to their com- 
pulsory, coercive practices. Besides presenting 
the gravest kind of social threat, these practices 
drain the vitality of the principles and policies 
generally. More is involved than the depriva- 
tions of human freedom which characterize our 
labor relations, more even than the corrupt and 
uneconomic practices which compulsion and 
coercion in labor relations are breeding. At stake, 
too, are the simple honesty, humanity, good 
sense and integrity of the United States, and its 
ideals, as an intelligently conducted, enduring 
free society, Petro concludes. 

The destruction of free employee choice is 
described by the same author in a much larger 
pamphlet, How the NLRB Repealed Taft-Hart- 
ley, published by the Labor Policy Association 
Inc., 1624 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. This study is technical, and carefully 
documented. Petro points out that the employee 
and his free choice in regard to union member- 
ship and participation in concerted activities— 
these were the matters with which Congress was 
concerned when it passed the Taft-Hartley Act 
overwhelmingly over a presidential veto. It 
gave the NLRB a statute and all the remedial 
powers necessary to effectuate those animating 
objectives. But the NLRB has failed to carry 
out Congressional intent, according to Petro. 
Had Congress, says the author, not confined the 
prosecution of the policies of the Act to an ad- 
ministrative tribunal; had it instead permitted 
all private persons harmed by unfair practices to 
go directly to the courts for relief—one may say 
with some confidence that the intent of Congress 
would have been served more effectively. 





Wuat we Be.ieve Asout UNionisM is the 
subject of a one-sheet statement in the Public 
and Employee Relations News for October 29, 
published by General Electric. In summary the 


statement is to the effect that General Electric 
believes all employees should decide for them- 
selves—individually—whether they should join 
or not join a union, stay in or get out of a union, 
or pay dues or not to a union. General Electric 
believes employees should be free from any com- 
pulsion, dictation, or force in this regard from 
either company or union. 

The company believes this position to be 
sound because it is the only position that is con- 
sistent with the policy contemplated by Federal 
Labor Law which prescribes a role of imparti- 
ality for employers with respect to the rights of 
employees. It is the only position that is con- 
sistent with the company belief that General 
Electric should be neither pro-union nor anti- 
union but must be pro-employee. It is the only 
position that is consistent with the principles of 
individual freedom. And it is the only position 
that is consistent with the sound, long-range 
growth of the union movement itself. 





Tue Rove oF THE Lapor MANAGER IN UNDER- 
TAKINGS UnpeR Co-MANAGEMENT in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is described in the October 
issue of the International Labor Review, which 
is published monthly by the International Labor 
Office in Geneva. The article was written by 
Adolf Jungbluth who is the labor manager of a 
large German undertaking. The title refers to 
an important feature of the Federal German 
Co-management Act of May 1951 which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a labor manager 
with the same status and powers as the tech- 
nical and commercial managers, to the man- 
aging boards of mining and iron and steel 
undertakings. 

Mr. Jungbluth points out that whereas in 
the United States and Great Britain the person- 
nel manager had for several decades been a top 
management official in most undertakings, par- 
ticularly in industry, such an official was all but 
unheard of in Germany. Supervisory Boards 
set up in accordance with the principle of co- 
management are usually composed of 15, 17, or 
21 persons of which the Co-Management Act re- 
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quires seven, eight or ten to be nominated by 
the workers in agreement with the appropriate 
trade union and the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions. On the basis of these nomina- 
tions the representatives are elected by the gen- 
eral assembly of shareholders. Those for the 
workers side usually include two or three wage 
earners and one salaried employee from the 
undertaking, two or three persons from the 
trade union representing the industry, and one 
or two from the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions. The union representatives are 
usually experienced men with a technical, com- 
mercial, economic, business or legal background. 
Through a combination of sound technical 
knowledge coupled with a concern for general 
economic stability and the prevention of crises, 
the workers’ representatives have come to exert 
a healthy influence on the working of supervisory 
boards, where they constitute a needed counter- 
weight to the often one-sided outlook of the 
shareholders, says Jungbluth. 

Moreover, he continues, the information on 
company operations to which the worker and 
trade union representatives now have access 
often enable them to gauge situations more 
realistically than they could do otherwise. This 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons why the 
major industrial establishments in the Federal 
Republic, which at one time were among those 
with the worst labor relations, have since 1945 
known practically no serious labor unrest. The 


appointment or dismissal of the labor manager, 
like that of the other members of the managing 
board, is decided upon by the supervisory board. 
Under the Co-Management Act, such a decision 
may not be taken against the will of the major- 
ity of the worker representatives. Broadly 
speaking, the labor manager’s activities include 
labor science, health and safety, personnel ad- 
ministration, training and promotion, welfare, 
and other services. 

Jungbluth remarks about welfare that, con- 
trary to the general expectation that expenditure 
on welfare would be unusually high in this sys- 
tem, labor managers have been very conserva- 
tive. We consider, he says, that paternalistic 
beneficence has no place in a modern under- 
taking. Welfare work is not to be confused with 
charity or almsgiving; far from leaving the in- 
dividual tied to, and dependent on, the em- 
ployer, its ultimate goal must be to bring about 
a situation where there shall be no further need 
for it. 

There is really no basic contradiction, Jung- 
bluth feels, rising from the labor manager's 
simultaneous obligations to the staff and to the 
management, since in the long run the interests 
of both sides merge. Long-term job security and 
good working conditions ultimately depend on 
the undertaking’s efficiency, competitive ability 
and imperviousness to crises, based on rational 
organization and high-quality output. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Stranparp Omer, published by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, reminds readers 
that it has been said a good laugh, even if it’s on 
you, is worth a score of pills. “In keeping with 
the Oiler’s policy of presenting all sides of life, 
we will publish, from time to time, miscellane- 
ous items with a humorous twist. The more of 
these we hear about, the better we'll like it. If 
something unusually funny happens to you, or 
to a fellow employee, we'd like to pass it along.” 

The back cover of the October number pic- 


tured part of a crowd, showing ten people, four 
of them with blank faces. The caption read, 
“The Big Four.” The text explained: Do you 
know that four out of every ten Americans ap- 
parently don’t have a care in the world? They’re 
not worried about the Mid East, nor about Red 
China and Formosa. The Comfnunist con- 
spiracy? It’s no problem, really. They think our 
schools are good enough and that our scientists 
and engineers are just naturally smarter than 
any the Russians have. And happily for these 
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four out of ten Americans the recent recession 
left no scars and the prospect of inflation 
bothers them not one whit. And taxes—all 
taxes—well, what can you do about them? Why 
bother? They think Republicans and Demo- 
crats are those pleasant people you read about 
and watch on TV every four years, at the presi- 
dential conventions. And they think the “secret 
ballot” is how the Russians vote. This is how 
four out of every ten Americans must feel. . . . 
For they are the four out of every ten Americans 
who won't bother to vote next month. William 
H. Jones edits this good-looking, slick magazine, 
with the help of John A. Hildreth, John R. 
Minton, Richard L. Williams, and F. B. Cham- 
plin. 





A Memo From tue Epitor of the Little 
Southerner, published by and for the employees 
of the Great Southern Life Insurance Company, 
tells about getting a cover picture. Trying to 
figure out a new and different cover picture for 
the company magazines each month, says editor 
Gerry Covington, is somewhat of a chore at 
times. Also photographic assignments can get to 
be pretty routine. It’s all part of the job though, 
and we accept it as such. However, now and 
then we get an idea for what we think might be 
an interesting picture; then, sometimes, going 
out to make that photo can turn out to be a Jot 
of fun, too. 

This month’s cover assignment turned out to 
be just such an occasion. One Saturday morning 
we drove out Memorial to the new Bendwood 
School. It was a dull and cloudy day, and we 
were thinking of the chores we needed to be 
doing at home. But from the moment we pulled 
in at this lovely new school, our spirits bright- 
ened. We walked out onto the field in back, 
and saw there approximately 30 young boys 
busting with energy, school spirit, an intense 
desire to play football, and all the other things 
these youngsters bust with. They were listening 
to their four coaches, who were fighting a losing 
battle to quiet them down long enough to get 


them in position, query them on their strategy, 
etc. 

Coaches are Great Southerners: personnel 
director Ben Respess, Jesse Beck, and Pat Jones. 
Bob Oliphant, father of one of the boys, is also 
a coach. We salute, says the editor, these men 
who take time out of their all-too-short weekends 
to coach these boys. They not only are teaching 
them the principles of the game, but are in- 
stilling in them ideals of fair play, sportsman- 


ship, and other facets of good character. 





Tue Sreetways, the handsome publication 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, re- 
cently ran a feature story on the air around us. 
New products, new methods, are creating 
change in the worker’s environment and chal- 
lenge to steel’s industrial hygienists. To find out 
more about their work and its importance to 
people in our industrial communities, Steelways 
interviewed an industrial hygiene authority who 
serves with a leading steel producing company. 

Among the questions and answers: The 
other day an industrial hygienist in the steel in- 
dustry said, I’ve almost given up trying to ex- 
plain industrial hygiene to anyone outside the 
industry. What is so complicated about it? A. 
It is quite a new science. It deals with a lot of 
intangibles. Its results don’t become conclusive 
overnight—they may take years. Being largely 
preventive, industrial hygiene defies dollars and 
cents measurement of its worth. 

Q. Will you define it for us? A. A recently 
published textbook calls industrial hygiene, ‘the 
science of maintaining the worker’s environ- 
ment in a condition conducive to good health; 
that is, keeping all harmful environmental ex- 
posures away from the workers.’ Q. In other 
words it concerns itself with the air an em- 
ployee breathes? A. Yes, but not only with 
what he breathes. It concerns itself also with 
physical factors of the environment. 

The interesting article goes on with en- 
lightening information, of interest to employees. 
Might give some other editor an idea. 
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A Bic Year For INpusrry AND FoR Epuca- 
TION is accounted for in the October Du Pont 
Engineering News. The article starts out by 
saying that for seven years now, Engineering 
people have been accustomed to the affable 
presence and probing questions of “the Profs,” 
participants in the Department’s Year-In-Indus- 
try Program. The program, a dramatically new 
concept in communication when Chief Engineer 
Granville Read introduced it in 1951, has pro- 
vided through the years an effective medium for 
two-way contributions between industry and the 
universities. Selected educators are invited each 
year. They visit all divisions and sections, and 
take an active part in the day-to-day work to 
develop a full understanding of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 

Do the educators see any weaknesses in En- 
gineering, or do they just report the good they 
see? They report what they find—good, bad or 
indifferent—says the editor. They have many 
favorable impressions to record; the high techni- 
cal level of Engineering’s force—the vitality and 
enthusiasm generated by the spirit of competi- 
tion—the treatment of people as individuals, not 
just cogs in the wheel. But the heart of the 
year-end summary, according to the article, is 
often in the section headed “Suggestions” or 
“Improvements.” 

Communications has been spotted as one 
trouble point. One of the reports quoted English 
engineer-author Reginald Knapp: “Talk and 
paper are, in these days, among the engineer’s 
most important tools.” Difficulties in this area of 
“passing the word,” noted the report, reduced 
engineering effectiveness and affected employee 
morale directly. What can be done about the 
problem? First, the participants took the burden 
on themselves and their colleagues, suggesting 
better training in the schools. Then, they said, 
emphasis must be placed by both the engineer 
and his supervision on improving the individ- 
ual’s writing and talking skills. 

Other suggestions include special attention to 
standards. Maintain and improve the balance 
between adequate use of Engineering Standards 


and free reign to new and imaginative ap- 
proaches to technical problems. Follow-up: 
Develop more effective means of opening com- 
munications for “feedback’ information to En- 
gineering on projects the Department has de- 
signed and built. Task forces: Enlarge the En- 
gineering-industrial department “task force” 
concept to include work on the development of 
basic data and start-up coordination. Compett- 
tion: Duplication of effort is the ever-present 
hazard when an organization encourages a 
competitive spirit among divisions and sections. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 295) 


in business administration; subsequently studied 
business and labor relations at the University of 
Washington and the University of San Francisco. 





David L. Tubbs graduated in 1950 from Duke 
University with a BS in electrical engineering. He 
then worked for six months in the power distribu- 
tion training program of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company in Frederick, Virginia. There 
followed 33 months in the Air Force and the 
Army, with basic training in both branches. After 
about sixteen months in the Graduate Student 
Training Program and Supervisory Training Pro- 
gram of Westinghouse Electric, Mr. Tubbs became 
a foreman in their motor and control plant in 
Buffalo. In December 1956 he joined the Foxboro 
Company as a sales engineer. When he sent the 
article in this issue he was expecting to graduate 
a week later from the University of Buffalo with 
an MBA. 





And so we talk to each other, write and 
wire each other, call each other short and 
long distance across land and sea, clasp 
hands with each other at meeting and at 
parting, fight each other and even de- 
stroy each other because of this always 
somewhat thwarted effort to break 
through walls to each other. 

TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
in his “person to person” preamble 
to his “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 








HELP WANTED 


Tratninc & Lasor RELaTions Assistant: Large multi-plant 
division of reputable manufacturer has opportunity for 
young (27-32) man, to handle supervisory training, labor 
relations and college recruiting. Candidates should have 2-5 
years’ general personnel experience although training or 
labor relations background is desirable. N. J. location. Sal- 
ary to $7500. Reply Box 599. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpustRiAL ReELATIOoNs GraDuATE: Presently working in Em- 
ployee Relations, with emphasis on Grievances, Discipline, 
Appeals, and Counseling, desires position in Labor Relations 
or Industrial Relations. Age 27, married, military obligation 
fully complete, excellent scholastic and extracurricular rec- 
ord, prefer Northeast. Reply Box 594. 


PersonNeL: Age 31, married, one child, Wharton graduate, 
M.B.A. in Personnel Administration. 8 years’ experience— 
six with large oil company. Supervisor in Benefit Plans 
Section. Participated in functions of Records, Recruiting 
and Salary Administration. Desire growth opportunity. Sal- 
ary required $6,000 to $6,500. Aeply Box 597. 


EmpLovee Benerir PLan MANAGER: More than 11 years’ 
experience in administering retirement, group life insur- 


ance, savings, hospital and surgical, sickness and accident, 
service awards and stock option plans. Experience includes 
statistical analyses, planning and control, methods of proce- 
dure, accounting and contract arrangements. Also wage and 
salary administration. Resume sent on request. Reply Box 
598. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Age 27, Vet. Married. 
BA & MBA. Assistant to the manager of Industrial Relations 
for an electronics manufacturer since April of 1957. (700 
employees.) Duties included employment-interviewing and 
selecting machine shop help through engineers (Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mathematicians and Physicists). Administered 
two person plans. Wage and Salary administration. Secre- 
tary of Suggestion Committee. Safety Director. Secret Clear- 
ance. Seeking a definite growth position. Reply Box 600. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—PERSONNEL Directors Over 25 
years’ experience in all phases of personnel management 
(Plant and Staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing 
Industries). Intensive experience personnel administration, 
labor relations and safety including both unionized and non- 
union, office and plants. Grievance handling—wage and 
salary administration. Established and reorganized person- 
nel and safety departments—broad knowledge psychological 
testing, plant, office and supervisory levels. College graduate. 
Age 50. Will relocate. Present salary $11,000 plus. Detailed 
resume upon request. Reply Box 601. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at S0¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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JOIN THE EXECUTIVE MAN-HUNT 
The Logical Way...... 


To Personnel Executives: When recruiting executive, administrative, 

engineering, sales or accounting personnel, consider our service which, 
with affiliated agencies, covers 75% of the population of the United 
States. Contact our nearest affiliate or our executive offices for 
information. We can put hundreds of qualified employment coun- 
sellors to work on your job order in a matter of hours. 


To Executives and other top-flight technical, sales and accounting men 
interested in learning of existing career opportunities, co -wide: 
Contact our nearest affiliate or write direct to our home office for full 
information. **Service limited to a a with provable earnings in 
excess of $7200 per year. Absolutely confidential! 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA: MISSOURI: 
BIRMINGHAM—~Southern mony cr KANSAS CITy—Management Associates Personnel Co. 
MosILE—Long’s Employment sT. Louls—Management Associates Personnel Co. 


CALIFORNIA: NEBRASKA: 
LOS ANGELES—Bliss & Son's Agency LINcOoLN—Keenan Employment Service 


NEW JERSEY: 
COLORADO PATERSON—Main Paterson Employment Service 


fe aa nl Fon essai 
; i GLENS vaasnin 
HARTFORD—Career Placement Service LEVITTOWN—Levittown Emi t Agency 
ROCHESTER—Farley-Norton Employment Agency 
NORTH CAROLINA: ic 
CHARLOTTE—Carpenter Employment Service 
OHIO: 
AKRON—Nelson Employment Service 
cANToN—Canton Vocusiomel Bureau 
CLEVELAND—Ray E. Hibbs & Associates, Inc. 
coLuMBUs—Nationwide Employment Service 
EucLID>—Community Employmen 
TOLEDO—Ray E. Hibbs & Associates, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA: 
TULSA—Tulsa Personnel 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
GREENVILLE—Carpenter Employment Service 


RHODE ISLAND: 
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SOCIAL 
MOBILITY 
IN INDUSTRIAL 


SOCIETY 


SEYMOUR M. LIPSET anp REIN- 
HARD BENDIX, “Where else but in 
America,” captains of industry are fond 
of saying, “could a penniless immigrant 
like Andrew Carnegie achieve so much?” 

“Any place else that had reached the 
same stage of industrial development,” 
is the answer implicit in Social Mobility. 
The authors are concerned primarily 
with mobility in the total population, 
with movements into and out of the 
working class, though they report exten- 
sively on the social origins of business 
leaders in various countries. They deal, 
too, with the different values of different 
societies and with the motivation of the 
socially mobile. Solidly based on exami- 
nation of studies in more than ten lan- 
guages and of raw data from unpub- 
lished works, this is the first attempt in 
thirty years to bring together in one vol- 
ume what is known of social mobility 
around the world. Here is the first sys- 
tematic comparison of mobility patterns 
in such diverse countries as Sweden and 
Italy, Great Britain and Japan—a com- 
parison backed by statistics and given 
added meaning by discussions of the 
causes and consequences of mobility. 
The authors analyze in detail the polit- 
ical implications of mobility and they ex- 
plore the relationship between education 
and mobility. 


320 pages. $5.00 


THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF 
THE AGED 


PETER O. STEINER ann ROBERT 
DORFMAN. The primary purpose of this 
volume is to provide a factual basis for dis- 
cussion of the many problems posed by the 
economic plight of the aged. The volume 
is based largely on a special nationwide sur- 
vey designed by the authors and carried out 
by the Bureau of the Census, The findings 
of this study challenge widely accepted 
views. 

“The most significant piece of univer- 
sity research on the economic status of the 
aged to appear in recent years.”—ANNALS 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


$16 pages. $5.00 


EMPLOYMENT 
EXPANSION AND 
POPULATION 


GROWTH 
The Caléfornia 
Experience, 1900-1950 


MARGARET S. GORDON. Between 
1850 and 1950, while the nation’s popala- 


tion increased roughly sixfold, California’s 


increased more than sixtyfold. Although it 
does not attempt a technical appraisal of the 
adequacy of Californias resources to sup- 
port a growing population, this book ex- 
amines historical trends and fluctuations in 
eo < eer 
206 pages. 
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